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PREFACE 


A knowledge of the elements of music: is of the highest importance in music edu- 
cation. Too often American students undertake the study of the higher branches of the 
art without first submitting themselves to a thorough drill in musical fundamentals. 
Conductors of amateur orchestras and choruses, as well as teachers of classes and in- 
dividuals, are constantly balked by the lack of elementary knowledge on the part of their 
students, and this defect is made worse by the fact that we are forever seeking short 
cuts to learning instead of making every effort to secure thoroughness. 

Everyone undertaking the study of music should acquire five indispensable pos- 
sessions: first, an exact knowledge of the substance of music; second, a well-trained 
ear; third, the ability to do with the eye what is ordinarily done by the ear; fourth, a 
thoroughly developed rhythmic sense; and fifth, a sound and discriminating musical 
taste. These are not only necessary to an intelligent appreciation of music and to a 
successful participation in it, but they are essential prerequisites to the study of harmony 
and the more advanced branches of music. It is safe to say that not one in a hundred 
American music students is in even moderate possession of these five details, and yet 
schools and music teachers continue to offer inadequate fundamental instruction, 
hoping, apparently, that intuition will supply the deficiencies. 

This book, therefore, will be gladly welcomed by conscientious teachers of music, 
for it presents in clear and definite form that information about music which is the 
most important step to a complete musical education. But to yield its full value, the 
material here presented should be supplemented by work in solfeggio and music ap- 
preciation, for only if supported by these will this book prove really effective to a 
student who wishes to participate in music, or who wishes merely to be an intelligent 
listener. 

Students will find here more than an enumeration of facts about music, for the 
text is illustrated by a number of passages drawn from actual compositions. A knowl- 
edge about music is comparatively valueless unless one can apply that knowledge to 
music itself. 

The author of the book, a musician with long experience as a teacher, has devoted 
herself to reconciling the pedagogic vagaries of our public school systems with the very 
exact methods of French teachers of musical fundamentals, and her observations and 
efforts have resulted in this excellent work. To those who desire a clear, thorough, and 
systematic explanation of the fundamentals of music, this book will make a marked 
appeal; and for teachers who seek a textbook for classes in elementary music, the 
present volume will appear as a real contribution to the literature of music pedagogy. 


ARCHIBALD T. Davison 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/principlesofmusi0000long 
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PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL THEORY 
CHAPTER ONE 


Musical Sounds and Signs of Intonation 


MUSIC is the art of expressing sentiments and emotions of all kinds by means of 
sounds. 

(a) Sounds producing Music are called musical sounds, or tones. 

(b) The system of Signs used in writing music is called notation. 

(c) The study of Notation; the training of ear and memory; the laws of Time, of 
Tonality; the general principles of Musical Interpretation, — all pertain to the 
study of Solfeggio (or Solfége). 

(d) Sounds can be emitted singly, in succession, or simultaneously. 

(e) A succession of different sounds, emitted singly, constitutes a melody. 

(f) When sounds are emitted simultaneously, according to certain laws, they form 
chords, or harmony. 

(g) A Piece of Music: — 

1. When composed for one voice or instrument only, is called a solo. (A 
solo — either vocal or instrumental — is generally written with a piano 
accompaniment.) 

2. When composed for several instruments, it is called instrumental, or or- 
chestral, music. 

3. When composed for several voices, it is called choral music. 

4. When composed for a smaller group of voices or instruments, or both, it 
is called ensemble, or chamber music. 

Musical Sounds have Four Qualities: — 

1. Sounds are high or low; their height relationship is called intonation 
or pitch. 

2. Sounds last a longer or shorter time; their length relationship is called 
duration or valuation. 

3. Sounds are more or less powerful; the relationship of their power is called 
intensity. 

4. Sounds have that peculiar quality which enables the attentive hearer to 
tell whether an instrument or a voice, or what instrument, is emitting the 
sounds. This tone-quality is known as timbre. 

Four (4) kinds of Signs are used to indicate Intonation: — 

1. Staff 

2. Notes (Pitch-names) 

3. Alterations 

4. Clefs 
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The Srarr consists of five (5) parallel, equidistant, and horizontal lines, counted from 
bottom to top. The distances between the lines are called spaces or interlines, of 
which there are four (4) and which are also counted from bottom to top. 


4th ae 
t . 
Ex: Spaces < 3 ——————____—=—— gra > Lines 


lst let 


Signs (notes) are written on each line and within each space of the Staff, also directly 
above the fifth line and below the first. 


Notes on = eh 5th line 
Ex: lines and | ae A) i. 
e—e— 


in spaces =" below 1st line 


In order to widen the scope of the staff, it is possible to add smaller horizontal lines, 
parallel to those of the staff (above or below it), and write on each, and within the 
spaces formed by the addition of these small lines. These are called leger- or 
added-lines; their number is not limited, but it is generally the practice not to 
use more than five (5) both ways. 


-6- Cee 

-—S>- - “ —— — 

puts -@- @- = — — —— 

above ioe Ee a 
f : and 
Ex: Leger-lines:~ glow 

the staff -3- -~ 
-6- -——r —— — —— —— — — 
-&- ae 
TH eS Sa 
Co wa 


Notes (Pitch-names) are represented by seven (7) different letters or syllables: (See 
page 94.) 

Letters: A —B—C—D—E — F—G 
Syllables: La — Si— Do — Re — Mi— Fa — Sol 

Note: The use of syllables having a definite pitch greatly facilitates proper enunciation in sight-sing- 

ing, particularly at a quick rate of speed. 

It is therefore necessary to form the habit of considering each syllable as the exact trans- 
lation of the letters, and as absolute pitch, rather than as a symbol used to denote a particular 
degree number of any scale. 

Do always stands for and means C; Sol always stands for and means G; etc. 

Thus, “La, Si, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol” produce an ascending series of pitches. Sim- 
ilar series of seven (7) tones may be added to the first. The interval between the 
first note of a series and the like-named one of the next series is called an octave. 
The series may be started on any one of the syllables or letters; the interval be- 
tween two like-named notes at a distance of seven (7) pitches is always an octave. 


Ex: Ascending: Do-Re-—Mi- Fa-Sol-La-Si- Do-—Re-Mi-Fa — Sol —-La-Si- ete. 


cetare [| — | 
octave | — 


octave 
octave | 
octave ete, 
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Reversely, it will produce a descending series of pitches: 
f 


Do-Si-La-Sol-Fa —- Mi-Re—Do -Si-La-Sol—Fa - Mi-Re-ete. 


octave 
octave 


octave etc. 


ALTERATIONS are signs used to modify the natural pitch of the notes before which they 
are placed. There are five (5) kinds of alterations: (See page 29.) 


Ba Sire 2. OBES b 
doe Double-Hat's cna. St es Ox bb 
Ee nce 9g eee ee a # 
4. Double-sharp..... x or 2H: (or +|= or ##) 
CREO icc) Cea eg a ee k 


Alterations have an absolute effect, as to pitch, upon the notes before which they are 
placed. They must be written in the same space or upon the same line as the 
notes they are to modify; but, once written, their effect is prolonged upon all the 
notes of the same name, and within the same measure,* until another kind of 
alteration is encountered. 

The sharps and double-sharps come in the following order: 

Fa, Do, Sol, Re, La, Mi, Si 
F —C —G—D—A—E—B 

The flats and double-flats come in just the opposite order: 

Si, Mi, La, Re, Sol, Do, Fa, 
B—E—A—D—G —C —F — (See page 37.) 


CLEFs are signs used to determine the exact position, name, and height relationship 
of the notes. There are three (3) clef-signs: 


1. G-(Sol-) clef G (two positions) 
vu 


2. F-(Fa-) clef 9: (two positions) 
3. C-(Do-) clef 5 (four positions) 


The G-(Sol-) and F-(Fa-) clefs are commonly, though incorrectly, called the “ Treble” 
and ‘ Bass”’ clefs, respectively. 


Wherever a clef-sign is placed upon the staff, it gives its name to the line upon which 
it rests. Any note on this line derives its name from the affixed clef. The note 
so placed is called the Clef-note, or the Clef-tone. 

The name of one note being known, and its position upon the staff determined by means 
of the clef-sign, the position and name of all other notes are easily found. 


* The term “‘ Measure”’ is explained on page 19. 
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For example: if we call a note on the second line of the staff ‘‘ G,” on account of the 
G-clef being placed on that second line, the note in the next space above will be 
called “‘ A,” the next above (third line) “ B,” etce., and reversely, downwards. 


(ascending) G>2A — B — C ete. 
! | 


vy Yv 
Names of notes on staff Z —— 
with G-clef on 2nd-line. ena ener : 
Clef-notet ™ + i a 


| 
(descending) —- F —~ ET — Dete. 


(ascending) F — G — A — Bete, 


y u 
= =e 
Names of notes on staff F9i—s—_y—* 


with F-clef on 4th-line. 
Clef-note* 4 if ai 
(descending) FOE > D — C etc 


Beginning with the clef with which the lowest notes and lowest registers are obtained, 
and proceeding upwards, we have: — 


F (4th-line) F (8d-line) C (4th-line) C (8d-line) 
Se oe Sa = 
Clef-notes: + F 
C (2d-line) C (ist-line) (2d-line) G (1st-line) 


po eS =i 


Clef-notes: — C—————_>. C—________» 


Note: The G-clef on the first line is not in use at the present time (except for clef-reading-training), 
for it gives to notes the same names as if they were preceded by the F-clef on the fourth line. 
It was previously used to read music written for high voices, or for children’s voices; it 
sounds two octaves higher than the F-clef on the fourth line: 


Clef-note: (F) (G)yA BCD) EF RG Arete: 
With F-clef on 4th-line. [D: rt ge rng 
Soa ne Ret ee ee 
wl, Kio wkie Bae ei AY emi aalies 
> 
2 


With G-clef on Ist-line. S = 


oS <yrsr 
Clef-note-———--G A B CDE F G&G A ete. 


THE UTILITY OF THE DIFFERENT CLEF-SIGNS; THEIR RANGE AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP 


In former times, when human voices were about the only means by which music could 
be rendered (instruments being extremely primitive), and the voices not being 
trained as they are now, it was customary to write music on a staff of eleven (11) 
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lines and ten (10) spaces, called the Great or Grand staff, which sufficed for the 
notation of all the tones emitted by voices of average range: 


a ee Re Oe a ee OO PE Ya Sa enh at ae ‘ a SB 
A Da a ae ey GY A EE 
aa aa SSE - Pane ee 

Ran ane a f2 Rane 
—_—————_ |} _ 9 2 

————e ee) = 

SO 


In order to help the readers, in finding the tones they were to sing, the three Gothic 
letters, F — C—G were placed upon the fourth, sixth, and eighth lines of the 
Great staff, respectively: 


Mes iis mS nm Sth 
6th - = - - — ( ) a = a i= /516h 
dhe --. FY TERS ee ee Seen tayicre atAth 


These letters have been transformed considerably as to their form, and have become 
the three clef-signs used at the present time. 


F--==9 Oe, | G---- 


For voices of unusual range, it was found necessary to extend the number of lower 
and higher notes, and the leger-lines were added. (See diagram on page 6.) 
Later on, the use of the Great staff was found to be unnecessary, since each particular 
voice needed only a small portion of it. To simplify matters, a small portion of 
five lines was found sufficient for each voice, hence, our modern five-line staff. 
Each voice was assigned its own staff-portion with the corresponding letter, 

(clef-sign) : 


8th (G) - - -|— 
eh(0) SS 


Lower 5-line Next 5-line Next 5-line etc. 
portion portion portion 
[ere eel ree | Seal | be | 


* Added higher line for high voices (women and children). 

The ensemble of tones written upon the Great staff, using leger-lines, above and below, 
is called: Musical Ladder, or Cycle of Sounds. 

To determine the exact location (or register) of the notes, the whole cycle is divided into 
groups of seven tones, each starting on Do (C): 


Contra octave : Great octave Small octave : One-line octave: 
CC DD EE FF GG AA BB: ze Deh te Geta. .B ec def ga bic! del fi gi al bl 


I 
— 


ene = ——— 
ih aS eee eee 2 oD a 
Sai iebccieamadal ahs est Ser NTTESNY =< ca 
he--- SEP paameri mmr eter: ates ewes care ay oP x == 
ee ESTE TMT UPON WEL a 

ee OOOO 

SS Oe OO 

a t 

— a : 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Signs of Duration 
Sounds last a longer or shorter time. The rélationship of their length is called Duration 
or Valuation. 
Duration comprises four kinds of signs: 
1. Note-values 
2. Rests 
3. Dots 
4, Ties 
NotE-Va.ues. — The length relationship of notes is determined by nine (9) different 
symbols named: 
1. A or || Maxim or Breve or Double-whole Note (or |FAl or Fi) 


2. @2 Whole Note 
3 2  Half-note 
4. J Quarter-note 
5. ~ Eighth-note 
6. sy Sixteenth-note 
7. N Thirty-second-note 
é 
N 
8. N Sixty-fourth-note 
oe 
9. N Hundred-and-twenty-eighth-note * 
N 
é 


Given in the above order, each value is twice as long as the immediately ensuing one; 
or, reversely, is twice as short as the immediately preceding one. 

As shown in the following Diagram, the note-values are arranged in their natural order. 
They are Plain note-values, and are known as binary notes (or binary units, or 
binary values). (See diagram on page 8.) 

* Note: The hundred-and-twenty-eighth-note is hardly used at all. The writer knows of only one 


example in modern music, “‘ Variations in A-minor,” for piano, by Edward Royce; also 
in Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata Pathetique”’ (Introduction). 


The round part of a note is called the head: o (or) ® 
The line drawn to the head of the note is called the stem: | 
The curved line attached to the stem of the note is called the hook: V (or) n 


completed 
eh er ag 
‘sioneier: 
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Wir = ------- eee 


74 


fo oi lee 


! 
! U 
/ Vis 


‘ 
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! 
; / 
; / 
h / 
; / vo 
i VA 
ae 
‘ ~-<4ucz2 


eee ee MeL ne 
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(Diagram 1) 
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It is always best to write the head of the note first on the staff; then, according to 
the line or space upon which it is placed, trace the stem: 


Downwards, if the note is placed anywhere from the third line up: 


oe yi ° : etc 
F 
Upwards, if the note is placed anywhere from the third line down: 
Ay 
J = an etc. 
eo a. 


When tracing the stem down, place it to the left of the head: e 6 y 


When tracing the stem up, place it to the right of the head: : i 5 


When several 8th, 16th, 32nd or 64th notes are written in succession, it is customary 
to join them with a ‘‘ beam ”’ (or several beams) corresponding in number to that 
of the hooks of the notes: 


\ \ 3 
Bsn as A ees hae Nay 
emma 
ore Sone Ae ee ae 
ie Pe 


The notes so joined are grouped by beats.! 

In vocal music, it is the practice to use the hooks even if several such notes are in a 
series, especially if each note has a syllable of the text. When one syllable is 
related to several of these “‘ hook” notes, replace these by the beams, and, in 
beats. 

Rests indicate a stop in musical sounds. They replace the note-values, taking their 
places momentarily. They are named similarly, and have the same length re- 


lationships. 
or 
1. Baal ee Maxim Rest or Breve Rest or Double-whole Rest 
2. = Whole-rest (below 4th-line of the staff) 
3. = Half-rest (above 3rd-line of the staff) 
4, or’  Quarter-rest 
Ses Eighth-rest 
Goi Sixteenth-rest 
Te Thirty-second-rest 
8. & Sixty-fourth-rest 
9. : Hundred-and-twenty-eighth-rest 


1 The word ‘‘Beat”’ is explained on page 19. 
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Dors. — The length of notes and rests can be increased by the addition of one or more 
dots, placed after the note or rest. 

One dot after a note or rest will add half the value of the note or rest itself. One dot 
after a note or rest makes a total of three (3) units: 


4 


2 
GA ore thy mea 


A second dot will add half the value of the first dot. 
Two dots make a total of seven (7) units: 


oOo ° ° 
e 9 @ pip »~ =7 
| | ca Fa 


A third dot will add half the value of the second dot. 
Three dots make a total of fifteen (15) units: 


e 


oO ° e 
edfidigtaiplele: eletaien lati tsa 


It is the custom not to use more than three (8) dots after a note or rest. 
All dotted values (once, twice or three times dotted) can compare like the plain values 
(see Diagram I) as follows: 


(Diagram IT) 


oO 

o 
Q 

oo 


e. 


7 
oO 
a 
Q 


e 

77 
oO 
2 
fo) 


Once-dotted values are also known as ternary-notes (or ternary units, or ternary values) 
for they are naturally divisible by 3 and all multiples of 3, in geometrical pro- 
gression. 
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(Diagram 1) 


» | dotted whole note equals:— 


¥ 
SS ci plainjhaliznotes or 


8 
s 
/ 
/ 


vA 


3, 


—______, 6 plain quarter-notes, or 


= 


¢ 
¢ 

/ 
4 

4 
¢ 

7 
’ 


eb 
a Oe 


Va 
Van 
7 


> 12 plain eighth-notes, ur 


-- SE: 


- 


oa 
2 


« 
: 

iN 
4 


7S 

ee 4 
se 
ae 


Il 
| eee 
I 


all 


, 24 plain sixteenth-notes, etc 


e 
e 

e 

a 

e 

a 

a 
Ls. © 
ell 

a 

e 

e 

e b= 
ell 
iss 


Note: All note- and rest-values (plain or dotted) proceed, as to their relationship of time-value, in 
geometrical progressions. 


Ties. — It is possible to increase the length of note-values in another way than by 
the use of dots. This other way applies to note-values only, not to rest-values. 
It consists in connecting the heads of two or more plain or dotted values by a 
curved line called a tie, provided the notes so joined are of the same pitch: 


Exe Fa s = == == 


' 
\ \ oh 
Tie Tie Tie 
One continuous sound One continuous sound 


ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS 


According to the paragraphs on note-values, it has been remarked that any value is 
divisible into so many parts, in geometrical progressions, which give durations 
equal to one-half or one-fourth, or one-eighth or one-sixteenth, ete., part of an- 
other unit, thus limiting the possibilities of note-valuations. 

However, besides these natural divisions of the different note-values, it is possible to 
obtain other fractional parts of a given unit, such as one-third, one-fifth, one-sixth 
part, etc. 

Artificial divisions of Plain-units 

The numbers that represent the natural divisions of any plain unit must be borne in 
mind, which numbers are: 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, as the case may be. 

Any other number represents an arizficial division of that unit, such as: 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
etc. For these artificial divisions, the regular note-values are used. In order to 
know which kind is to be used, choose the kind of note that represents the nearest 
even natural division to the artificial number. If that artificial number happens 
to be at an equal distance from two of the natural division numbers, choose the 
kind of note-value represented by the smaller number of the two. 
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For example: The artificial number being siz (6), we find that 6 comes evenly between 
four (4) and eight (8), the two natural divisions to be considered. 

Use the kind of note that represents the fourth part of the unit which is to be divided, 
and write six (6) of these in order to form the desired group. 

In dividing a plain unit into three (3) equal parts, think of using the values that divide 
it into two (2) parts. 

Then write three (3) of these halevalnes (or their equivalent), writing the figure 3 
above or below the group, to indicate its division into three equal parts. 

A group of three equal notes (or equivalent) is called a triplet. 


3 3 
Unit = s| +3= des or equivalent: d va a Es a Z eho = a ¢ ete. 


ne 


In dividing a plain unit into five (5) equal parts, think of using the values that divide 
it into four (4) parts. 

Then write five (5) of these values (or their equivalent), writing the figure 5 above or 
below the group to indicate its division into five equal parts. 

A group of five equal notes (or equivalent) is called a quintolet or quintuplet. 


& 
Unit = J +5 = dae ed Of ouivalent: iea_ Sy. i) | Few 


Artificial divisions of Dotted-units. 
Bear in mind the numbers that represent the natural divisions of any dotted-unit, 


‘ I SiN RE 
which numbers are: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12: 16, 24, 32, 48, 64, 96, as the case may be, 
t J | ieee | J | 


LQ aaa ooo 

for once dotted-units; and: 2, 4, 7, 8, 14, 16, 28, 32, 50, 64, 112, as the case may 
; ian ener (isan Beal I St 
be, for twce dotted units. 

Any other number represents an artificial division of that unit. 

For these artificial divisions, proceed as explained in the preceding paragraph (artificial 
divisions of plain units), using the kind of note that represents the nearest even 
binary division to the artificial number. 

The notes in these artificial groups will be dotted in the same proportion as the unit 
that is being divided. 

Or, think of all the natural divisions of the unit, then mentally suppress the dots and 
proceed as if the unit was a plain note to be artificially divided; when the kind 
of note to be used is found, write as many as are necessary to make the group, 
and add as many dots after each note in the group as there were after the initial 
unit just divided. 


SIGNS OF DURATION 


/ 


(to be divided into five (5) parts) = Alpe Le 7: a 


Go 


a 


(++ (wereit to be divided into nine (9) parts)= JT Jd. di. gs os ors ois wh) 
9 


SS ee ee 


NAMES OF GROUPS: 
A ee of two (2) equal seer (or SU) is called a duolet or duplet 


three (3) «triplet 

“four (4) se - “«  quartolet or quadruplet 

“five (5) % stg «  quintolet or quintuplet 

se fixe - (0) S We **  sextolet or sextuplet* 
and double-triplet* 

“¢ seven (7) s a “*  septolet or septuplet 

“eight (8) y ef “*  octolet or octuplet 

«nine (9) s 56 “  nonolet or nonuplet 

“ten (10) ce oe “«  dextolet or dextuplet 


Beyond 10, one says: 11, 12, 13 or 14 notes, etc. 


* A Sextolet (or sextuplet) is the result of the binary division of each note of a Triplet, 
while a double-triplet is the result of the ternary division of each note of a duolet. 


Ex: Sextuplet Double-triplet 
ers eee 
we 3 ot 
N oheoN pt ON Fa 
Binary division ¢ g € 6 @¢ ee a ' @ _# Ternary division 
of each note of |” 1 La js of each note 
a Triplet y wo w aol a Duolet 
{ | | t ap 
x 3 ¢ 
ae i ie ‘ Pe 
Se H Ae 4 
Xe i bP ses 
Unit equal to f ¢ Unit equal to 
above Sextolet above Double-triplet, 


Note: Another principle, as to the notation of artificial divisions of units, has been in common use. 
Both the principle (as explained previously) and the older one are good, but the most modern 
one has been described. 


The older principle consists in using the same kind of note for all divisions, until the next 
natural figure is encountered. 
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EXAMPLES OF ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS OF PLAIN UNITS 


5 parts 6 parts 7 parts 


2 parts | 8 parts 
(triplets) (quintolets) (sextolets) (septolets) 


oe Win 


& 


(See table on page 8 for divisions into 8, 16, 32, and 64 parts.) 


EXAMPLES OF ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS OF DOTTED UNITS 


5 parts 6 parts 


2 parts 3 parts 4 parts 
(duolets) (quartolets) (quintolets) 


er) ae ee 


eee eee al 


DDN) Sdededd:: 


Re ee 


gcadee tates 
5 


a fr emniahataiionl 
— ———— 
@eedeéeed 


(See Diagrams II and III on pages 10 and 11.) 
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/ 
SPECIMENS OF VALUES REPRESENTING F RACTIONS OF OTHER UNITS 


| 
Units: K mK | 
o s . & 
1 K NS 
: ibe oles 
@- @ @- oe 
1 noes 
u aS Se 
yy N N N 
“ o oe 
— —- 
\ XN 
Ry S|) 
| D o oo o 
\ Ves y RVC e 
| ape Vy 
5 is é; ¢. ’s 
— — — 
LY x 
\ N \ 
: Pali Nanel Salat} 
4 % e my 
ee “ . 
N N 
N N 
1 (3) ; 
7 ey é 
— _— 
N N 
(8) | (9 
zt 5 N 
8 ae an 
———f 
N N 
s 8 
1 6) (§) 
9 og %y 
Ns RN 
N N 
A (8) | () 
10 #10 910 
N nN 
N N 
és (S) | () 
1l or #11 
x ‘ 
N N 
4 (8) | (8) 
12 o #19 
* a — 
a 
13 
a 
14 
mh 
15 
ae 
16 
etc. et. etc. etc, etc. etc. 


Note: It is to be remarked that a ‘‘Twice-dotted-unit”’ will naturally be divisible into seven (7) parts 
and all multiples of 7 (in geometrical progressions), and a “‘Thrice-dotted-unit” will be divis- 
ible into fifteen (15) parts and all multiples of 15 (in geometrical progression). 

EX? 33 = 7 4 or 14 - or 28 x etc. 


ee = 1b Py or 30 or 60 S etc. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Musical Abbreviations: ‘Their Notation and Their Effect 


There are certain conventional signs and words, in music, used as abbreviations, in order 

to simplify music writing. 

Double-bars, Repeats, etc. 

Double-bars are often found in the course of a composition, indicating a change in 
Time* or in Key*; these are also found differently, two dots, (one above the 
other) being placed either before or after the double-bar, thus ‘{j or [f: 

The dots so placed, indicate a repeat, meaning that one must perform the part just 
played a second tume. 

‘¢ Rondo Ture ’’ — Mozart 


iors to be repeated 


———— ae -@. te 0 2ks Ps, 


| Repeat || ess iF 


-— 
When the words /st time are written above the measure of the repeat-dots, and the 
measure next to it indicated as 2nd time, it means that, when playing, one must 
perform as usual to the first double-bar, then repeat the part just played, and when 


playing through the second time, to omit the ‘“ 1st time ” measure and play the 
“2nd time ”’ measure in its place. 


Cuorrn, Op. 18 rs 


ri) = 
6c Waltz | Ist time — Ist time | 2nd time | 

Fi pee season leaps tele EET oe 

2-228 + 

Performed: 
eet , 
Pets pe SS a) 
2. a a ds | ; 
ee Ome etc.2 eer ge! =e = | etc. 
| eos t= — oo 


* The words ‘‘ Time” and ‘‘ Key ” are explained on pages 19 and 47 respectively. 
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D.C. — (an abbreviation for the Italian words Da Capo) signifies that the executant 
should return to the beginning of the piece or movement, and repeat the same until 
the word Fine is encountered. 

The sign, @ (sometimes accompanied by the words af Coda) means that the execu- 
tant (when playing through the 2nd time) should go from the sign (#) to that 
position in the piece or movement marked Coda. 

Segno (&) this sign, if used, occurs twice. The first occurrence, when it is placed 
above or below a single- or double-bar, signifies the place to which the execu- 
tant must return (and repeat from) after arriving at the place indicated by the 
second appearance of the sign. 

Often the second Segno is accompanied by the words Da Capo, or simply the letters 
D.C., meaning to play again, from the beginning of the piece to the word Fine. 

If repeats were made (when playing through, for the first time) the same repeats must 
not be made when playing for the second time. 

Stmile means “ similar,” and that the same phrasing, etc., is to be continued. 

Arpeggiando, or the sign ‘ means that the notes of the accompanying chord are to be 


< 
played quickly in succession from the lowest note up. 


arpeggiando 


| 
< as a 
Written re) Performed at SS 
me Oo a iS eee eas 


or 


Ww 2 Performed 
ritten a CF cae erforme 


Ottava placed above notes (or &va) means that these notes are to be played an octave 
higher than written. 

The word Alfa often accompanies the word ofttava, especially when there is no space 
for the word ofteva to be written above the notes. The word Alfa means higher 
(8va alta). 


[aa | o- 
Written Go = =e Performed | 


S8va alta 


Ottava placed below notes (or va) means that these notes are to be played an octave 
lower than written. 

The word Bassa accompanies the word oftava when the latter is not written below the 
notes and when these are to be played an octave lower. The word Bassa means 
lower (8va bassa). 


or | 8va [Sva bassa | 


“Bae = oes ——= 
| ga = 


Loco cancels the effect of a ae passage previously marked 8va alta, or 8va bassa, 
meaning to play the passage as actually written. 
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OruER Signs (more commonly used in writing Scores,* Orchestral parts and Accom- 
paniments) : 
4 or ee ~ (1-2) (3) (4 


SS) = Fas 


Performed 6 os | eo ae | ke 


oe 
4-4-4} = 
6-6-6-6-6-6-8-6—0—- 6-6 — 


Q—@) ©) @ 


Same as two 


preceding 
8 measures 
Written é ——_ =| Written == 
| 8 measures of rests 
r = 
Performed ell led = = C= [= = = Bee ee = eS ZB z =a 
Qe Sy A 5 66 Taos . 


Repeat same as 
—~ ——~ preceding beat 
o—3 5 
@ 


2 . 
Written . 2 [i @ @ fe = 
jt a ee 
; ene EO es es Ro ET eee 
FM alse ne ere a ee CE eo 
Performed Saye @ @ 9 S r , Ee 2 
mes ESS eS 


Keep on in same rhythmical design 
r) 
Written é a? iad 4 | 
a RD ED EC oo = 


@ o :- 
Performed Ss Se SS ee ters ee er reek =| 
3 a a ae Ew 
Written | = Writt Se 
goe f =F = | ritten e—o = ——_ 
ee eee) —— = 
> ~~ 


Performed 


* The word “Score” is explained on page 86. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Time and Time-Signatures; Rhythmical Forms 


Note and rest-values, as given in Chapter Two (page 7) do not have a definite length; 
they only possess a relative length. 

Their exact time-value is determined by what is known as the Time-signature. 

The Time-signature determines the exact duration of notes written within the particu- 
lar piece to which the Signature is afhxed, and it is continuous in effect until 
another Signature occurs, which, in turn, similarly effects the note-values. 

A piece of music is commonly divided into small fragments called Measures. 

Measures are separated from each other by light vertical lines drawn across the staff, 
which are called bar-lines, or measure-lines, or simply bars. 

The measures are divided into small parts of equal duration called beats. 

There are accented and non-accented beats, and the group of beats, from the most 
accented to the next most accented beat, forms a measure. 

The number of beats that are to be found in each measure is indicated at the begin- 
ning of the piece (or after a double-bar) by two (2) figures, written in the form of 
afraction. ‘These two figures form what is known as the Time-signature, (or simply 
the Time) :— 


Ex: 3 or 4 or 6 etc. 
2 4 8 


There are two (2) sorts of time used commonly: — 


1. Simple Time........ which means that each beat in a measure is filled by a 
binary note-value (or its equivalent). 
2. Compound Time.....which means that each beat in a measure is filled by a 


ternary note-value (or its equivalent). 
Simple TIME 
The time is Simple when the upper figure of the Time-signature is not more than once 
divisible by three (3): — 
Ex: 


or 3 etc. 


(1) 


2 5 
(@) ™ (a) 
The number of beats to be found in each Simple Time measure is indicated by the 
upper figure: — 


=2beats 5 =5beats g =8 beats, etc. 


Ex: 
mei) (a) a) 


ComMPpouND TIME 
_ If the upper figure of the Time-signature is more than once divisible by three (3) the 


time is Compound : — 


Ex: 9 12 ; 
‘nme e Gr soe * 
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In dividing the upper figure by 3, the result thus obtained shows the number of beats 
to be found in each Compound Time measure: — 


Ex: g div. by3=2beats g =S8beats  y9 = 4 beats, ete. 
(sg) (2) eerie) 


The lower figure of the Time-signaturé always stands for a note-value. 

In Simple Time, the note-value (as indicated by the Signature) has one beat. 

In Compound Time, the note-value has only one-third of a beat. 

Consequently, in Compound Time, three (8) of the note-values (as indicated by the 
Signature) will be used to fill one beat. 

When the three values are added into one unit, the result obtained is a dotted-value, 
or ternary-value. 

Ex: 3 = Simple Time, 3 beats 9 Compound Time; 3 beats in the measure 

41 ].... to each beat ie to 4rd of beat. 


3 Nor 1 to one beat (compound value; ternary 
@ e 


ane figure 1 represents 
”) 2 


(It is not customary to have measures containing 
64th-notes per beat, as they are not sub-divisi- 
ble into smaller values than 128th-notes, thus 
preventing rhythmic variety.) 


a 
for) 
®3777°777°77*7 e—Q_ Nj 


The kind of note that fills one beat in a measure is called Beat-unit. 

The kind of note that fills an entire measure is called Measure-unit. 

Each Simple Time has a corresponding Compound Time, and vice versa. 

To find the Compound Time from a given Simple, multiply the upper figure of Sig- 
nature by 3, and the lower one by 2: — 


2 (Simple) * x s = g (Compound) (8) Six-eight Time is corresponding Compound to 
(2) Two-four Time. 


4 


To find the Simple Time from a given Compound, divide the upper figure of Signature 
by 8, and the lower one by 2: — 


Hee og : : 
9 (Compound) * RE = (Simple) (3 Three-two Time is corresponding Simple to 


(2) Nine-four Time. 
4 
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As to the notation of a Compound, the note-value representing one beat in the corre- 
sponding Simple (which is a simple value) must be dotted, thus becoming the 
correct ternary beat-unit in Compound Time. 

The reverse must be done in order to transform a Compound Time into a Simple. 


Ex: Binary (Simple) value per beat Ternary (Compound) value per beat 


rae ater fee 
ea ial alee 


Simple Time Compound Time 


Note: Five-(5) and seven-(7) beat measures were at first the result of the alternation of 2- and 3-, or 
3- and 2-beat measures (for five), and the alternation of 3- and 4-, or 4- and 3-beat measures 
(for seven). 
In these arrangements, the measures are divided by a small vertical dotted-line, so as to 
indicate whether the 2- or 3-beat measure comes first, etc. 


Ex: 1 2:3 4 5 Ue os te ab 
: 5 : See ‘‘ Pathetic Symphony ”’ by 
a é d : d 5 or g ay ap v: Bp By etc Tchaikowski— 2nd movement. 
(¢ ey | es ae 5) (t 5on St 8) 


Nine- (9) beat measures, although being naturally Compound Time measures, have 
been used as Simple ones; when so used, they are the alternation of 2-, 3- and 4- 
beat measures. 

All these Times, which are considered as “‘ exceptional ”’ Times by the average person, 
are being used frequently by modern composers. 

They are also often considered by them as simply 5-, or 7-, or 9-, or 10-beat measures 
(ete.), and not as a combination of 2-, 3-, and 4-beat measures, as previously 
explained.* 


TIME-BEATING 


In sight-singing, reading, etc., we indicate the beats by arm-motions, which help us in 
keeping good time. 

This is called beating-time or time-beating. 

Each arm motion must correspond with one particular beat in each measure. 

The accented beat or first beat in a measure is indicated by a downward motion of the 
(right) fore-arm; and is known as down-beat. 

The last beat in a measure is indicated by an upward motion of the (right) fore-arm, 
and is known as up-beat. 


* In connection with this chapter, we highly recommend reading the preface to “‘ Piéces d’ Etudes sur 
les mesures et tonalités dites d’exception,’’ by Henry Woollett. (Leduc, publisher, Paris.) 
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(Simple) (Compound) 
Zi (6) (6) 
Two-beat Measures: (5) 
‘ 2 (4) 
also: 
all | (4) 

(2). il 

1 (3) (2) 
(3) 

(Simple) (Compound) 
3 (9) 
(8) 
Three-beat Measures: 3(D 
P 
(6) 
(5) 
“2 (4) 
’ 1 
(2) 
(3)¥. 
(Simple) (Compound) 


4 


(12) 
Four-beat Measures: (11) 
(10) 4 
9 3 


3 (7) (8) (9) 


(5) 
2 (4) 
1 
(2) 
(3) 
Five-beat Measure: 
5 (Simple) (Compound) 
one = down Same as Simple, with 
two = across left two additional smaller 
three = front motions to each beat. 
3 four across right : 


oe | eee five = up 
1 
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DiaGRAM OF SIMPLE AND CoMPOUND TIME-SIGNATURES WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
BrEatT- AND MEASURE-UNITS 


One-beat- Two-beat-measures ' Three-beat measures 
measures 3 
Simple Compound Simple Compound 
(Beat-|units) (Beat-|units) 
tc eZ 7 6 Be Oe 3 Zp V2 2} 9 oO oe Oe 
PePePeeP P 2) NZ 
1 1 Mee ee io Wd aera Ve Mee 
ily es 2 Ga | 3 cere | 9 | | | 
2 i] 2 2 Co 4 oO aoe Q2¢0c0 4 Oe Oe oe 
a ee dere chit eds 
eset al esl (aie eel ali (ie | | 
1 2. | 1 Gea | sz ih ah al sy } | 
4 | 4 o 6 8 Ae x @° 4¢¢@ 46 8 74 Por @° *, ar > 
ao cay a el eas ease 
NN N SN ON N N NS 
ci< Tee ee pea 6 al ceery att ee are 
—— == <a 
WS N N NNN N N N 
6 3 9 IN 
16% * \32¢° e ig @ ¢ # |32 9° 2: . 
dacagiededd Midige Coane es Be 
: = eo 
Jane 1 ck S 3 ah Ree ON N N 
S27 N Ga gy Sips $255.) gy | 6426. ax Pi 
ee 9 # Pp OnPy 0. Oe Ph 6 Oe. 0 
SS SS 
Measure-|units of the above) (Measure-junits) 
2 |lZll |e || - s lel: jo lali° 2: 
1 2 1 2 ———s 
2 - 6 2 3 3 9 ae 2 
2 4 2 4 
2 J 6 | 3 | 9 | A 
oe oe oe ° 
4 8 4 8 une 
2 | 6 , 3 | 9 | N 
é ° o- ae é° 
\ 
N |6 N 3 9 eh N 
2 é @- Py e @- 
lo* oR 16 2 ah 8 rn 
ae Nad x 52.24% 64 Ae Ss 
See 
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D1AGRAM OF SIMPLE AND COMPOUND TIME-SIGNATURES WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 


Brat- AND M&asurE-uNnITs (Continued) 


Five-beat-measures 


Four-beat-measures 


Compound 


Simple 


Compound 


(Beat-| units) 


Va ae a e a a 

©) |) -dn| din] cil 

VV | “Wea | —wel | “welll | “s ““<ee MMI , 

NS a @ e Q 
| 5 | a5)aM] dl) cll 

NO: | aoe. | ewe ta. ~ AoE 2 

we a « “ Y Gl) well ae lt Sesleri 
=| =| S)-an-aul-am| 9/5/54) 

QQ Ve_ | —eel |< “One ““7~eq Uhl 

WL, CE a a F - 

Sy Neal thee Wes we ao fil -<{]} | = .| a : ae 
\\ a Vea | —ewel | <eall | “ealll | “<“eclll v »v 8 X = = 
AL a a e O 255 7 = 

GNSS wai : al x : “|i ay uy} 

Nive Ve | eel |e “eq INN | <<<ee HIE || 2 

a {se | so |3e jee | ez 2 Sal Sw | Bo | 39 | 3a | oe 
Q ama) —. _— La LLL, oa | 

Q = —. Ly ay LLL, z a =\ —~, fre LL, LLL, 
\ a —. He ty pees 2 -) ) ) ) ) ) 
Q =H —. Ly thy Lah ——— = 

Q ma) =f <r La, een NI AE N Ss TY _ 
19 10 Sa a 


a 
~ 
3 
= 
n 
Oo 
i 
=) 
n 
Oo) 
5 
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D1aGRAM OF SIMPLE AND CoMPOUND TIME-SIGNATURES WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
BrEAt- AND MEASURE-UNITS (Concluded) 


Seven-beat-measures 


Simple Compound 


(Beat-|units) 
7 CA EA ACA lp (EA EA 91 2° 


1 aor 


el pees, 


N i» 
AP Menke bar ap : o° e° o: 
1 ee Pp 6 P P oP 
SS 


& \ 

XS aN 

ep pepe 

a 

= [Serene 
NA 

S23 a siane 


(Measure-| units) 


a\\° a\\° oa é ja 
z ate lel an a 


\lelle* or [lel : Wel) 
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SrronG AND WkEAK Brats; STRONG AND WEAK Parts OF BEATS; 
Tueir Ensuine Ruytumicat Forms 


Beats in music may well be represénted, by words (of one or more syllables), having 
more or less importance according to their respective place within a measure. 
Their importance is indicated by strong and weak pulses, thus: 


Ist is strong 
Three beats: Ist is strong|/Four beats: 2nd is weak 


Ex: Two beats: Ist is strong 2nd & 8rd 8rd is strong (less than the Ist) 
2nd is weak are weak 4th is weak 
2 | ete. || 3 | etc.|| 4 | etc. 
a tetosine (se Doles ete Add anal. Tones te 
S w S w Sww Sw w Sw sw Sws w 


Beats may be filled with one note only; in that case they will be accented according to 
the above paragraph. 

If they are filled with several notes (dividing each beat into 2, 3, 4 or more equal parts) 
each sub-division of the beat will be accented according to this rule, which is the 
same rule as that governing the accentuation of the beats themselves: 


Ex: Beats divided into: 2 parts 3 parts 4 parts 
3 3 4 
eo fen i (ssipensianbanesie = se 
S| GES Sp Pe ae @eeseeneeseae6ecne &. 
SwSwS w Sww Sw wS wwilS ws wo Siw s mw Sw s ww 


RuytTum is the result of the relationship between the phenomenon of duration and the 
phenomenon of intensity. (Translated from the French definition by Jean 
d’Udine.*) 

SYNCOPATION 


Notes performed on a weak beat (or weak part of a beat) and prolonged through the 
following strong beat (or strong part of beat) form a rhythmical figure called 


syncopation. 
Ex: deli LA Dy ey is ey 
12th Sonata Dears! are 11th Sonata a aa 
Haydn Pau SE ote, Mayan | i= =r Pa ote 
ee s S 


Syncopation is regular or even, when both parts (the weak and the strong) are of equal 
duration: (w = weak, S = strong) 


Ex: oo a ee ee - ee Pa 
12th Sonata Fa ee H Pes Fa: Ee —— 


Haydn 


w=toS w=toS 


* “Te rhythme est la résultante des rapports entre des phénoménes de durée et des phénomenes d’inten- 
sité”; from “Les Transmutations Rythmiques,” (page 18), by Jean d’Udine. (Heugel, publisher, 
Paris, 1922.) 


y  RHYTHMICAL FORMS 2 


Syncopation is irregular or uneven when both parts (the weak and the strong) are 
not of equal duration: 


Haydn 
Salers 11th Sonata 


7 oe 
oe ee ae = 
—- 


Weak (beat) ) 
longer than strong part of following beat. 


CoUNTERBEAT 


Notes performed on a weak beat (or weak part of a beat), followed by a rest on the 


ensuing strong beat (or strong part of beat) form a rhythmical figure called counter- 
beat or after-beat: 


This form is frequently met with in accompaniments. 


Anacrusic* and Turetic* RaytTums 


Another rhythmical form known as Anacrusic rhythm (Anacrusis), is the result of a 
musical phrase’ beginning on any one of the beats, or parts of beats, in the meas- 
ure, other than the first. 


BEeETHoven. Op. 5, No.1 Bacu 
Adagio (’Cello and Piano) Italian Concerto 


Ex: 


A Thetic rhythm,* on the contrary, is the result of a phraset beginning on the very 
first beat of the measure. (More commonly known as “‘ Down-beat.’’) 


BEETHOVEN. Op. 5, No. 1 


Allegro eee (Cello and Piano) 
eG —— 
Thetic 
rhythm 


* From: Arsis and Thesis, respectively, in poetry. 
See “Des Rythmes élémentaires-Pieds antiques et anacrouses.”’ (Chapter II), from ‘Les 
Transmutations rythmiques,” by Jean d’Udine. (Heugel, publisher, Paris, 1922); also 
“ Rythme musical,” by Mathis Lussy (Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, 1897). 
+ The term “‘phrase”’ is explained on page 86. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Genders — Whole and Half-tones — Scales 
Tetrachords — Order of Sharps and Flats 
GENDERS 
In music there are three (3) principal genders used: 
1. Diatonic gender 
2. Chromatic gender 
3. Enharmonic gender 
The Diatonic gender determines all that is based upon the notes of diatonic 
scales, (page 31). 
The word Diatonic is applied to all that is of different name and different pitch. 
The Chromatic gender determines all that is based upon the notes of chromatic 
scales, (page 59). 
The word Chromatic is applied to all that is of same name and different pitch. 
The Enharmonic gender determines all that is based upon the notes of enharmonic 
scales, (page 50). 
The word Enharmonic is applied to all that is of different mame and same pitch. 
ADJOINING AND DisJoINED TONES, ETC. 


When tones, or series of notes are named or written in successive order, they form an 
adjoining series of notes, etc. 
When they are named or written in any order, they form a disjoined series of notes, ete. 


Adjoining series: Disjoined series: 
oy ———SS— eee ——— s 
| as ee — = 
ae ee eee SenSae SEs es 
D-E-F-E-F-G@-F-E-D-C C-E-G-E-B-D-F-C 


WHOLE AND Haur—-ToneEs 


The word tone is applied to the pitch-difference existing between two successive notes 
upon the staff, such as from one line to the next space, or from one space to the 
next line, etc. 


Ex: ra | | etc. 
ees rary SapEeES ERS 


The largest pitch-difference between two adjoining notes is called whole tone.* 
The smallest pitch-difference is called half-tone.* 


* Note: A half-tone is the difference in sounds made by playing any key on the piano and its nezt: @ 
whole tone is the difference in sounds made by playing any key on the piano and its second 
next. 
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A whole tone contains two (2) half-tones. 


1. A diatonic half-tone, (occurring from a note of one name to a note of another 
name): 


oS, A 
6 =) ae 
Ex: = a—| = etc. 


2. A chromatic half-tone, (occurring from a note of one name to a note of the same 
name with a different pitch): 


Bx: ee - 


In naming the notes in their natural order, we will find that there are whole tones 
between: A-B., C—D., D-E., F-G., G—A. 

And there are half-tones (diatonic) between: B-C., E-F. 

Chromatic half-tones may be obtained by the use of alterations. 

Writing successively five (5) notes of the same name upon the staff, and placing one 
of each of the altcration signs in front of each note, we will obtain a series of chro- 
matic half-tones progressing upwards, if the alteration signs are placed thus: — 


So 


and a series of chromatic haif-tones progressing downwards, if placed thus: — 


(Sy 

More than one chromatic half-tone is never used in a series. 

CoMMAS 

A whole tone can be divided into smaller parts than the half-tones. It is adopted 
that the smallest pitch-difference that can be detected by human ears is equal to 
one-ninth of a whole tone, which part is called: comma. 

Therefore, there are nine (9) commas in a whole tone; the diatonic half-tone has four 
(4) commas, and the chromatic half-tone has five (5) commas. 


PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL THEORY 


Comparative Scale of Commas in Whole Tones, Chromatic and Diatonic Half-tones and 


Enharmonic Notes: 


ea 


(5) 


iat 6 (te. 0 6 Felte eel a 


| Enharmonic notes: 


Se = Enharmonic notes: 


etc. 


Ey 


Ep 


Ebb 


CH- 


Ch 


Cp 


Chb 


ete. 


ASCENDING AND DESCENDING SEeRrEs, Masor anp Minor Diatonic ScALEs 


When tones are named, written, or performed in forward series, the progression is 


called ascending. 


In music, the word ascending is applied to series of notes, etc., that proceed upwards, 
that is, from a tone to another that is higher in pitch. 


hc salient pee. 
Ex: = = — Lz 
z ae se 
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When tones are named, written, or performed backwards, the progression is called 
descending. 

In music, the word descending is applied to series of notes, ete., that proceed down- 
wards, that is, from a tone to another that is lower in pitch. 


x Gat = 
ri _iesea 


A scale is a series of adjoining notes extending an octave, and progressing in a given 
order. 

There are diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic scales. 

A diatonic scale is a scale which is made of diatonic series of notes. (It has one note, 
and only one note, on each line and space of the staff within the octave.) It con- 
tains seven (7) tones. 

Each tone in a scale is called a degree. 

The first tone is the 1st degree, the second tone is the 2nd degree, etc. 

Other names are also assigned to the degrees of a diatonic scale, according to their 
number-place in the scale. 
ne Ist degree is called: Tonic “ 


ScaLE 


2nd om s Supertonic 
S word o ei Mediant 
“Ath $ ‘a Subdominant “ 
esa s “2 Dominant 
 Gth f st Submediant or superdominant 
aa g 6 rs Leading-tone (when a half-tone below the tonic) 


Sub-tonic (when a whole tone below the tonic) 
There are major and minor (diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic) scales. 
A major diatonic scale is a scale which has diatonic half-tones between its 3rd and 
4th degrees and between its 7th and 8th (1st) degrees. All the other degrees of 
the scale are separated by the whole tones. 


Pe (ea Ue Foeeiee | Je aera lie LI l 
Ex: whole whole half whole whole whole half 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 (8) 


Starting a scale with Do(C), and naming (or writing) a series of seven (7) adjoining 
notes within the octave, in diatonic order, the following series (or scale) will be 


obtained: - 
E F G A B (C) 
$5 $$ $$—$_$<_ a creat | 
Ex: = Bate = = 2 a 
— oe ae gee — 
¢: I | 


whole whole half whole whole whole half 


This series, ‘‘ C-D-E-F-G-A-B-(C),” has half-tones between its 3rd and 4th de- 
grees and between its 7th and 8th degrees; it forms a Major diatonic scale, and 
is used as a model scale. 
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A Major diatonic scale may be built upon any other note besides C, after the estab- 
lished pattern; but when built upon any other note, alterations will be necessary 
in order to bring the half-tones ‘in their proper places. 


——~—1 

Major scale SS SS SE (Dz) 
Ex: beginning S = be be S 
-fl ee] eS ae eet oe 
cae nee I—_——! | _ half whole whole whole half 
whole whole a 
8rd and 4th 7th and 8th 
degrees degrees 


Minor Diatonic SCALES 
There are three (3) kinds of Minor Diatonic Scales: — 
1. Natural (minor diatonic scale) 
2. Melodic a - A 
3. Harmonic “ “ e 
A Natural (minor diatonic scale) is a scale which has diatonic half-tones between 
its 2nd and 3rd degrees and between its 5th and 6th degrees. 
All the other degrees of the scale are separated by whole tones, thus: — 


Lae a oe eel asl See heal RL 
Ex: whole half whole whole half whole whole 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (8) 


Starting a series with La(A), and naming (or writing) a scale of seven (7) adjoining 
notes within the octave, in diatonic order, the ee ge series (or scale) will be 
obtained: os 


yee el eee 
Ex: SG = ——— 


‘omer ar Mey Wide) een Re eS 


This series, ‘‘ A-B-C-D-E-F-G-(A),’”’ has half-tones between its 2nd and 8rd de- 
grees and between its 5th and 6th degrees; it forms a (diatonic) Natural-minor 
scale, and is used as a model scale. 

A Natural-minor scale may be built upon any other note besides A, after the estab- 
lished pattern; but when built upon any other note, alterations will be necessary 
in order to bring the half-tones in their proper places. 


Natural-minor 
Ex: scale, beginning F 
on C (Do) 


A Melodic (minor diatonic scale) is a natural-minor scale with its 6th and 7th degrees 
raised one chromatic half-tone when ascending only, bringing the half-tones be- 
tween its 2nd and 38rd degrees and 7th and 8th degrees (ascending), and between 
its 6th and 5th degrees and 3rd and 2nd degrees (descending) thus: — 


Dae—= (aa 
SN Cea Mevet att — 
aos —" Sub-tonic 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


: I Vr (patentee lamer asta i> Pa ea 
Ascending: whole half whole whole whole whole half 
1 2 3 4 5 6 U 


(8) 


jd Cahameait Vi (See Nines eaten walaeacl 
Descending: whole whole half whole whole half whole 


8). a1 6 66 4 gored giporay 
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Ex: Melodic-minor scale of A(La) 
Leading-tone Sub-tonic 


=e Ho He - - - - 2) 9 — 
——— Ss See 


A Harmonic (minor diatonic scale) is a natural-minor scale with its 7th degree raised 
one chromatic half-tone (both ways), thus making an interval of one whole and a 
half-tone from the 6th to the 7th degree of the scale, and (three) half-tones between 
its 2nd and 3rd degrees, its 5th and 6th degrees, and its 7th and 8th degrees. 


Ex: 


Pia ieceacs hl tate oe 1 | eee aes eo Rites 1 
whole half whole whole half whole half 
1 2 3 4 5 6 and half 7 (8) 
aaa : Se Te ee 
2 ee C2. Las = 
———= ca —— —S 


Masor SCALES 


(eas 
—— 1 [ane 


n ced eee 4 SR 
ee ee ere ae 3 eee 


* The tonics of these pairs of scales (as indicated), are Enharmonic notes. —The corresponding two 
acales are Enharmonic Scales. (See page 50.) 


Specimens or Narurat-, Mevopic-, AND Harmonic-MrInor ScALES 


Natural-minor Melodic-minor Harmonic-minor 
a iz zy a 
8 ioe eae ee ae ee ee AI ihe ee rte Woetiee 
0) 
o—2 4h Zao - 
ral G ete ae ate zat eZ ete 5 |-otz © a 
ian 
i} 
: é ® © = 
4 St eee : “te tO her sie? 2 
S pio 7 a4 pee 7 oe foe? Be f2 5 te : to = = 
: etc. etc 
fy = _ ® @ @ 
So ns 
LA pe be Zz Zaid 2 hp. 
a 2 oe Co: SoS be Ze Zhe = = Zhe a -2- abe 3 D 
Fa = 
i 
S OO O92, ae 
= oO Ko Ne “pa 


(Miscellaneous) 


5 # 


Ez hts 


®2O®O ©O® wr ' 
boa aes bape. 
x Giz ba babe Dee pee lZ poate fe bop 


ee ee (Miscellaneous) 
LD? 


bobs b> pe De boo 
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RELATIVE SCALES 


Looking at our model Major diatonic scale beginning on “ Do(C),” and comparing it 
with our model Natural-minor diatoni¢ scale, which begins on “ La(A),’”’ we see 
that both scales are made of the same notes. 


C-major A-minor 


= (Z 
4 
= iz) oO Oo 


-CO- ea —— oe -o- 


The pair of scales, one major and the other minor, are called Relative scales. 
For each Major scale there is a Natural-minor scale composed of the same notes. 
For each Natural-minor scale there is a Major scale composed of the same notes. 
The Major scale is the Relative-major scale to the Minor one, and 
the Minor scale is the Relative-minor scale to the Major one. 
The tonic of the Relative-minor scale is to be found one diatonic half-tone and one 
whole tone below the tonic of the major scale. 
Major tonic half Minor tonic 


Niece acall 4 


Bf = 


whole 


The tonic of the Relative-major scale is to be found one whole tone and one diatonic 
half-tone above the tonic of the minor scale. 
half 


Ex: ra i 
- r bo 


<G- 
val | I Le 


Minor tonic whole Major tonic 


Kry-SIGNATURES 

When writing in keys* whose scales contain several sharped or flatted notes, it is the 
custom to indicate, in a group, the sharps or flats at the beginning of each staff — 
rather than in the music itself. 

This group of alterations is called the Key-signature, or simply the Signature, and it 
effects every like-named note within the piece, no matter at what octave they occur. 

In writing Signatures, the sharps or flats must always be written in their proper order. 
(See page 47.) 

The Signatures should be written carefully, within the scope of the staff, and according 
to the Clef-sign used. 

One can write directly above or below the staff (@n Signatures), but not on the 
leger-lines. 

The Signatures are always written according to the major scale; a minor scale (any 
form) has the same Signature as its Relative-major scale. 

When writing in either the Melodic-minor or the Harmonic-minor form, the alterations 
of the 6th and 7th degrees should not be included in the Signature, but simply 
indicated in front of the proper notes, within the music itself. 


* The term “Key”’ is explained on page 47. 
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Natura SuccEssION oF SCALES, AND NATURAL SUCCESSION OF 
SHARPS AND FLATS 


Observing the Major diatonic scale, as given in the preceding chapter, in its com- 
pleted form, that is, resolved on the tonic as 8th degree, it is apparent that from the 
1st to the 4th degree, and from the 5th to the 8th degree, the notes are spaced as 


follows: — 
(aa ee a 
whole whole half whole whole half 
1 2 3 4 whole 5 if 8 
RE 2 | ae one EAM ORT eA Paar LS Bl AEST as 
F iqesreg = etc v 4 1 aa AS 
——— 
-O- 


and that from the 4th to the 5th degree there is one whole tone. 

These “ half-scales ”’ are called tetrachords. 

The first half-scale, formed by the lower four notes of the scale: Lower tetrachord, and 
the second half-scale, formed by the higher four notes of the scale: Higher tetra- 
chord. 

On account of the similarity of the two half-scales (tetrachords), one tetrachord may 
be used in place of the other, indifferently, in this manner: the lower tetrachord of 
any scale may be used as the higher tetrachord of another scale; and, reversely, 
the higher tetrachord of any scale may be used as the lower tetrachord of another 
scale. 


Ex: Model: 


-j-or 


1-2-3-4)*-fhy 
er ce: E —=— 


Of course, in so doing, the new scales are not complete, and must be completed with 
“new tetrachords, spaced according to the model ones. 

In observing the example on the right ©, we find that the new tetrachord (with nat- 

ural notes) is not identical with the pattern which calls for two successive whole tones 
and a diatonic half-tone, and the distance of a whole tone from one tetrachord to 
the other. 

To obtain the correct spacing, we must use alterations: in this case, “ raise’’ the 3rd 
note of the new tetrachord by means of a sharp, which will effect the note Fa(F): 


p= 
Ex: ——= pete cs —=—p New scale, built on Sol(G), called 


ie eee cate of Sol(G) — has one sharp. 


oe 


(sd.veqs 1) 
sofeur dreys-— 


£9 97881 


ae? 


(sdxeys g) 
sole diegs-y 


sofem g 


©. 0O@ So 


(sdaeys 7) 
sofem q 


(sdreqs g) 
aofem y 


tofew yey-q 


(edaeys z) 
iofeu q 


aofem yep-_ 


qat1 oT] 04 peey 
7" sdieys Jo 16p1Q, 


932] 04} 0) peoy 

Sey Jo 1epig 
Lael eth Oe Ae 
FSV OG Oe 
—s Z 


soTvog ,, dreyg ,, Jo wo}ssevons 


Zz 


a oe 


IOMO'T 


BOTH «(IPA }, JO UoIsseoong 
SAUOHOVULAT, NOWWO/) NIGH, HONOYUHY], SATVOS Ce) NOMLOANNOD) 
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Continuing in like manner with the higher tetrachord of the scale just built, we will 
find that the “ sharps” come in the following order: (See page 3.) 

(syllables) Fa—Do-Sol—Re-La-Mi-Si 

(letters) F-C-G-D-A-E-B 
And the scales with sharps in their Signature, come in as follows: 

(Major scales) G-D-A- E —- B — F#-C# 

(Relative-minor scales) E-B-F#-C#-G#-D#—A# 

In observing the example on the left @,— preceding page, —we find that the new 
tetrachord (with natural notes) is not identical with the pattern which calls for 
one diatonic half-tone and two successive whole tones (reading backwards, to the 
left), and the distance of a whole tone from one tetrachord to the other. 

To obtain the correct spacing, we must use alterations: in this case, ‘“‘ lower” the 
first note (reading to the left) of the new tetrachord by means of a flat, which will 
effect the note Si(B): 


Ex: 


= 
— oe —_ New scale, built on Fa(F), called 
= : Scale of Fa(F) — has one flat. 
= 


Continuing in like manner with the lower tetrachord of the scale just built, we will 
find that the “ flats’ come in the following order:* (See page 3.) 


(syllables) Si-Mi-La—Re-Sol—Do-Fa 
(letters) B-E-A-D-G-C-F 
And the scales with flats in their Signature, come in as follows: 
(Major scales) F-Bp-Ep—Ab-Dp-Gp-Cp 
(Relative-minor scales) D-G —-C- F-Bp-Ep-Ab 
Order of Flats: Order of Sharps: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 a 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 


AE 
)) 
ee 
N| 
aA 
N 
| RARE 
Q 
UL 


EAU ee = 
ee 


SSeS 
> 
> 

---> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


* The flats come in exactly the opposite order to that of the sharps. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
“Intervals 


The difference in pitch between any two degrees is called an Interval. 

An interval must always be considered as ascending, (counted up) unless the contrary 
is specified. 

Names of intervals. — Intervals are named (or measured) according to the number of 
adjoining diatonic degrees they contain, first and last included. 


An interval made of two diatonic degrees is called a Second (Do-Re; Mi-Fa) 


i “three is " “Third (Re-Fa; La-Do) 

- ‘ four a “Fourth (Do-Fa; Sol-Do) 

s “« five ve ‘i “Fifth (Fa-Do; La-Mi) 

-< oeetaie . - “Sixth (Mi-Do; Fa-Re) 

ss “¢ seven = . «Seventh (Sol-Fa; Si-La) 

ee “eight ie “« Octave (Si-Si; Fa-Fa)* 

a! “nine y be ‘¢ Ninth (Fa-Sol; Re-Mi) and 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, etc. 


A Unison, also known as Prime, is not an interval, as it means two tones of same name 
and same pitch. Consequently, there is no pitch difference between them, hence, 
no interval. 

Simple and Compound intervals. — Intervals are simple when they do not exceed an 
octave. If they exceed an octave they are compound: — Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
etc. 

All compound intervals are derived from simple ones, being the extension of a simple 
interval, one or more octaves higher. 

For example: By counting up nine (9) adjoining diatonic degrees from Do(C), the note 
Re(D) will be reached: Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, Re, which is the extension 

in a os Paes 0, aioe Soames 
of the Second:........ Do SRe- eau eeer cae eee (Re) an octave higher. 


Consequently, a Ninth is the compound interval of a Second, one octave higher: 


Ex: Fa =| 3 e 
! ° Cz 
ae 


A Sixteenth will be the two-octave compound of a Second, thus: 


: pails hs ee 
two octaves higher. 6 he 


= ce iey eae 
Ex: 2 o—* = eee 
* See page 2. eh SO eos SSRAEENI Se aesneeeinmn ie heseienicea 9 Sa = 
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From the foregoing it is to be remarked that, to find any compound interval that cor- 
responds to a given simple, one must add seven (7) to the number that represents 
the name (or measure) of the simple interval, as many times as there are octaves 
to extend the simple interval to: 


ExieSimplennterval.... oo... . 2nd 
l-octave compound........... 2+7=.....9th 
2-octave compound........... 2+7+7 = 16th 


And, to find the corresponding simple interval to a given compound, subtract seven (7) 
as many times as possible (so that the remainder will not be more than 8 nor less 
than 2). ' 


Ex: Compound interval........... 18th 
Ls go 5 Ay oA i are ee A 7 
11 
NOGS ate Seis heen ih ccs ema ne ae 7 


4th (corresponding simple interval) 
Answer: An Eighteenth is the 2-octave compound of a 4th. 


Composition (of intervals) 

The sum of whole and half-tones contained between the (diatonic) degrees that make 
an interval, form its composition. : 

An interval of one name (general name or measurement) can be made up of different 
sums of whole and half-tones, thus making it larger or smaller. 

For example: taking a “ Second,” it can be composed of a “ diatonic half-tone,”’ such 
as the Second from Do to Re(»); it also can be composed of ‘‘ one whole tone” 
(which is a larger space than the preceding) such as from Do to Re; it can be 
still larger if composed of a ‘‘ whole tone and a chromatic half-tone ”’ such as from 
Do to Re-sharp (#). 


QUALIFICATIONS (or specific name of intervals) 

On account of the composition of an interval, which makes that interval smaller or 
larger, as the case may be, there are “‘ size’’ words, or qualifications, that must be 
given to intervals of one general name, so as to specify their width. 

From the smallest qualification (or size-name) to the largest we have: 

(Doubly-diminished); Diminished; Minor; Major; Augmented; (Doubly-aug- 
mented), which can be given to all intervals of a Second, Third, Sixth, Seventh, 
(and all their corresponding compound intervals). 

(Doubly-diminished); Diminished; Perfect; Augmented; (Doubly-augmented), 
which can be given to all intervals of a Fourth, Fifth, Octave (and all their corre- 
sponding compounds). 

All 2nds, 3rds, 6ths and 7ths, whose outside notes are natural* notes, are minor or major 
intervals. 


* Note: If the outside notes are both altered in the same manner, the interval remains the same as if 
formed by two natural notes, for the interval, as a whole, is higher or lower in pitch, in the 
same proportion. (See ‘ commas ”’ page 29.) 
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Ex: 


a“ 


i bao 


All 4ths, 5ths and 8ves, whose outside notes are natural notes (see note, page 39) are 
perfect, with two exceptions: 
(1) the Fourth, from Fa to Si (F-B), is an augmented 4th. 
(2) the Fifth, from Si to Fa (B-F), is a diminished 5th. 


The qualifications of major and perfect* are generally adopted as the standard quali- 
fications, by which all other qualifications are given to intervals. The compositions 
of major and perfect intervals are also used as standard compositions. 


How To Frnp Proper NAMES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF INTERVALS 


First, find the name of the interval by counting (up) the number of diatonic degrees 
it contains, first and last included, thus (Ia-Re): 
Fa; Sol; La; Si; Do; Re 
1...2...3...4.. .5...6...diatonic degrees, make a Sixth. 
Looking up the composition of that Sixth, if only one diatonic half-tone is encountered 
(the rest being whole tones) the Sixth involved will be a Major Sixth. 
Also refer to the following rules: 
(1) All intervals have one space (whole or half-tone spaces) less than the 
number of diatonic degrees they contain. 
(2) In the compositions of standard intervals (major and perfect) enters:— 
(a) No half-tones in major 2nds and 3rds (whole tone spaces only). 
(b) One half-tone in perfect 4ths and 5ths (the other spaces are whole 
tones). 
(c) One half-tone in major 6ths and 7ths (the other spaces are whole 
tones) 
(d) Two half-tones in perfect 8ves (the other spaces are whole tones). 


* Note: Some Theorists apply the qualifications of major and minor to Fourths and Fifths, and make 
no use of the term Perfect. 

Our Perfect Fifth is the same as their Major Fifth, and our Perfect Fourth is the same as 
their Minor Fourth. : 

They reason that the terms “ major” and “ minor ”’ signify “large ” and “ small,” respec- 
tively; and from this they deduce that the largest Fourth is to be found between the fourth 
and seventh degrees of the major (diatonic) scale; therefore it is a “ large ’ Fourth, or “major” 
Fourth. iy 

The same reasoning applies to Fifths. 
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For example: Taking the 6th: Fa to Re (as previously); according to rule 1, there 
must be five (5) spaces, since the interval contains six (6) degrees, thus: 


de 2 od 5 (spaces) 


Ex: Hie eae Hage Ss dae eee 
See 


and, if only one of these spaces is a diatonic half-tone (the rest being whole-tones) 
it must be a Major Sixth (Rule 2-c.) :— 


AD UD w — — — — 4 whole tones 
os 
Ex: Major 6th: —= o @ oe + =65 spaces 
iz @ Ss 
2 - == —- 1 diat. half-tone 


Tf more half-tone spaces were to be found, thus reducing the number of whole tone 
spaces, the smaller the Sixth would be: — 


ww w — — — — 3 whole tones 
— 
Ex: Minor 6th: —— [ jee ae = 5 spaces 
a = 
3 4------ 2 diat. half-tones 


In measuring intervals, it is always a good plan to think of the notes of that interval 
as being natural notes (mentally and momentarily suppressing all alterations, if 
any,) and measure the interval accordingly, giving its proper qualification. Then, 
add the alterations (one at a time) each time, observing whether the alterations 
so placed widen or narrow the interval. 

For example: if asked what interval there is from Fa# to Sib.; suppress (mentally) 
the sharp of Fa and the flat of Si, leaving Fa-Si, which we know is an augmented 
Ath (see page 40). Sharping Fa will narrow the interval one half-tone (since it 
raises the pitch of Fa, thus bringing it nearer to Si). Fa# to Si will be the next 
smaller size 4th: perfect. Flatting Si will narrow it one more half-tone (since it 
lowers the pitch of Si, thus bringing it still nearer to Fa#), next smaller size 4th 
which equals a diminished 4th. 

Thus: Fa# to Sib is a diminished 4th. 

If, in addition to the standard compositions, more “ chromatic ” half-tone spaces were 
found, thus increasing the number of whole tone spaces, the interval becomes 
larger (for each chromatic half-tone added): 


mw ww W------ 4 whole tones 


: th: LES | ad = 
Sea ————= = Bes 
D.4. + C.}--= 1 whole tone ) (all whole tones.) 
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INVERSIONS 


To invert an interval is to change the respective position of the notes forming it; 
(making its lower note the higher -one, or vise versa). 
The simple intervals only can be inverted, viz: 


When inverted: a 2nd becomes a 7th... . (total: 9) 


(74 a3 3rd a4 6th. wer (z3 cc 
oe as 4th 4 Bi ee ea 
ce ce 5th a4 Ath a4 ce 
66 ce 6th be 8rd 6c (79 
“ee “ce 7th a4 2nd iz ce 
of ie an8ve ‘“ unison. “ e 


Referring to the above, it is to be observed that, by adding the figure representing the given interval 
to that of its inversion, the total is invariably nine (9). 

Hence, to find the inversion of a given interval, subtract the figure that stands for said interval from 
9 and the remainder will give its inversion. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF INVERSIONS 


When inverted, intervals bear the opposite qualification to that of their original po- 
sition, viz.: 
doubly-diminished* intervals become doubly-augmented* 


diminishec....... oh augmented 

POTN TS 8 oe ts sf ‘« major 

Wise Noord is ‘« minor 
augmented....... : diminished 
doubly-augmented* . ‘*  doubly-diminished* 
POTLOCE scm uness “remain perfect 


It is sometimes much easier to find an interval through its inversion. 


Melodic and Harmonic Intervals. — When two (2) tones are sounded in succession, 
they form a Melodic interval: 


Ex: ra a =e i = etc. 


When sounded simultaneously, they form a Harmonic interval: 


2 


Harmonic intervals are divided into two (2) classes: 
1. Consonances (or consonant intervals) 
2. Dissonances (or dissonant intervals) 
Consonant intervals are divided by some theorists into two (2) classes, thus: 
1. Perfect consonances: perfect fifths and octaves; 
2. Imperfect consonances: major thirds and sixths and minor thirds and sixths. 
(All other intervals being dissonances) 


N 


* The terms “ Sub-diminished ”’ or ‘‘ Twice diminished ” are also used in place of doubly-diminished; 
and the terms “ Over-augmented ” or “ Twice augmented ” in place of doubly-augmented. 
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By some other theorists, they are divided into four (4) classes, thus: 
1. Perfect consonances: perfect fifths and octaves; 
2. Imperfect consonances: major thirds and sixths and minor thirds 
and sixths; 
3. Mixed consonances: perfect fourths; 
4. Leading (or attracting) consonances: 
ished fifths. 
(All other intervals being dissonances) 


COMPOSITION OF COMPOUND INTERVALS* 

When compound intervals are involved, find what is the s¢mple interval they derive 
from, thus at once finding what their qualification should be. To the composition 
of the simple interval, add the composition of perfect octaves: two (2) diatonic 
half-tones and five (5) whole tones as many times as the interval was compounded. 


“ A 25th.” (from D to G#):— 


augmented fourths and dimin- 


Ex: Compound interval................ 25th 
LEGS 3 ULIMCS Ua cstens sere cales acciaetedeeenee eh 21 
4th 


simpleamtbervallsc ree luce eae tesco 
The 25th is the 3-octave compound of a 4th. 


The fourth, D-G#, is an augmented 4th... three (3) whole tones plus 
three (3) times composition of perfect octaves (each: five (5) whole 
tones and two (2) diatonic half-tones) = 


Auemented Ath a ccrderca. ce cere seiner 3 whole tones 
15 whole tones 


"18 whole tones and six (6) diatonic 
half-tones 
(Eighteen (18) whole tone spaces and six (6) half-tone spaces: 
spaces — see rule 1, page 40.) 
An interval is said to be diatonic when it is formed by notes that belong to a diatonic 
It is said to be chromatic when it is formed by notes found in a chromatic 


total, 24 


scale. 
scale. 

Ex: Diatonic Interval: (F to C) 
Major Tonic 
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I Vv and 
ee a? ; 
is (a F-major, 
= F ae ks D-minor, 
Minomtoniee Suge eITT Sue. ae Vil 
(Natural form) anid 
1a is VI » 
7] d 
| Pasa Bate Ep major, 
= 2 = C-minor, 
Minor tonic «- = — Co Dee ee ee il etc. 


(Natural form) 


* See pages 38 and 39. 
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Ex: Chromatic Interval: (F to C4) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Triads; Derivation and Formation of the Scales 


Two notes sounding simultaneously form a harmonic interval. Three, or more, notes 
sounding simultaneously (arranged according to certain laws) form a chord. 
There is a great variety of Chords, and the study of these belongs to the domain of 

Harmony. 

Of first importance are the Triads. A Triad is a chord of three (3) notes arranged in 
thirds, one above the other, (or capable of being so arranged.) 

Any ‘sonorous body” upon being made to vibrate, either by tapping, blowing, or 
plucking, will produce a tone, called Generating-tone, together with other less 
audible-tones, known as Harmonics or Overtones. 

The most conspicuous among these are a perfect 12th, and a major 17th above the 
Generating-tone. 

These two compound intervals (12th-17th) when reduced to simple ones, give a perfect 
fifth and a major third above the Generating-tone. 

In sounding these three notes together as a chord, we obtain a Perfect Major Triad: 


ake es acy oe ee or 
Overtones O- | 8va | 


Generating-tone ——S 


Perfect major triads contain all the tones necessary to form a Diatonic Major Scale. 
Yet, one triad only would not suffice, since it only contains three notes, and a 
diatonic scale requires seven (7) adjoining diatonic degrees (see page 31). 

The triads necessary to form a complete major scale can be obtained by observing the 
following conditions: — 


(1) The triads will be similar in their construction to the first one. 

(2) They will be related to the first one by at least one common note. 

(8) They will contain no tones chromatically related to one of the notes that 
form the first triad. 


Consequently, if the Generating-tone is Do(C) the Overtones will be Sol(G)— 
perfect 12th — and Mi(E) — major 17th — producing the following perfect 


major triad: 
= 
wv 2- 


This triad: Do-Mi-Sol (C-E-G) will serve as a model, and as first triad formed, after 
which the other necessary triads will be made. 
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The only other triads possible to use, fulfilling the requirements (of the foregoing), are: 


ear peTtecCtvotlitaair sam, 


~ 


Model: G = : | 
oe -” 


<—__@ 
major 3rd minor 3rd 


'—perfect 5th--.____ perfect bth - —- - — --—- 1 


G ) : = == z 
y = A =a 

: ae E a 
“Nmajor es minor 3rd major 38rd minor 38rd 


Do(C) being the first Generating-tone, it becomes the Tonic of the scale; writing seven 
(7) adjoining notes, and starting with Do(C), we find that they are to be found in 
the three triads given above, thus completing the major diatonic scale of Do 
(C)-mayjor. 


5 


The first note of each chord is its root. As there are three chords, there are three 
roots, which occur on the first, fourth, and fifth degrees of the scale formed. 
Going back to the first triad found (C-E-G), it is to be remarked that it is made of two 
successive thirds: from Do to Mi...... major third, and 
from: Mito SOF). .4..- minor third. 
By changing the order of these thirds, that is, having the mdnor third first and the 
major third last, we will obtain the following triad: 
Major 3rd 
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which will form a perfect minor triad, so called because the 2nd note of the triad is 
a minor third above the root. 

Proceeding as with the major triads, but this time, using minor triads, after the model: 
C-Ep-G, we will find the three necessary triads to form the minor scale of 
Do(C)-minor. 


| Model | a 

— C= Peas Sy eS Sey =F rer 
= a shes | : Sbe be (2)7 Natural Minor Scale of Do(C) 
\ a ad DIVE 1 

pie Se a ee eee ey : 
B6-------s- --- - - eK Ke ! H 


In both the major and minor scales of Do(C), the roots of the triads are the same. 
The only difference is in the thirds of these triads, which are major in the major 
scale and minor in the minor scale. 
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TonaL AND Mopaut Notes 


The triads that contain the notes of any major and minor scale are three (3) in number, 
and their respective roots are the Tonic, Subdominant and Dominant of the scale. 
These three roots are called Tonal-notes, on account of their importance in de- 
termining the Tonality or Key. 

The thirds of the triads (on the Tonic and the Subdominant), which are a major third 
above their roots in major, and a minor third, in minor, are called Modal-notes, 
(the Mediant and Submediant in the scales) on account of their importance in 
determining the Mode. 


Key; Tonauity; Mopr 


A key is: “ The series of tones forming any given major or minor scale, considered 
with special reference to their harmonic relations, particularly the relation of 
other tones to the tonic, or key-note.’’ 

The term tonality, as contrasted with the word key, is distinguished by its broader 
significance and wider scope.”” (Dictionary of Musical Terms, — Theo. Baker.) 

The term mode determines whether a musical composition is built upon the notes of a 
major or minor scale. In reference to the scales themselves, it determines the 
manner in which the half-tones occur in the scale. 

Modern tonality has two modes: Major and Minor,— formerly the Aeolian and l onan 
modes from the Greek tonality, upon which ours is based. 


SIGNATURE WRITING 

In building up scales, either through triads or tetrachords, we found that alterations 
were to be used in certain scales, and that these alterations were generally grouped 
at the beginning of the staff, after the clef-sign, thus forming the Key-signature. 
(See page 35.) 

Sharp signatures are written according to the order of sharps, always beginning with 
Fa(F), and always within the limits of the staff. (The clef-sign in use should be 
observed.) 


With G-clef on i a" ’ ; F 
od x 2 O See ee a re a — 
oe ee ee 
Five-sharp signature, with other different clefs 


2 SRD ie iB ale fe el 


Flat signatures are written according to the order of flats, always beginning with 
Si(B) and always within the limits of the staff. (The clef-sign in use should be 
observed.) 


With F-clef on the 4th-line 


Se ee ee 
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Five-flat signature, with other different clefs 


» SS SS eal 


The alteration of the 7th degree in the harmonic form of minor, or of the 6th and 7th 
degrees in the melodic form, do not pertain to the key-signature, and must not be 
included in it. 

Each time the 6th or 7th degree is altered, according to the form used, its proper alter- 
ation must be placed before it, as an accidental. 


BEETHOVEN, Op. 5, No. 2 
Sonata in G-minor 
Ex: (Cello and Piano) 
Allegro molto piu tosto presto 
7th degree ue S ae d | 


| 

i 
ao 
Co; 


If the process of forming scales by means of common tetrachords or common triads be 
continued long enough, it will become necessary to introduce double-sharps and double-flats. 
These will follow the order of the sharps and flats. 

Such keys are not used, except in the case of momentary modulations.* 

If a permanent modulation into such a key was brought about, the enharmonic equivalent 
of the key is substituted. 

In naming Signatures containing double-sharps or double-flats, state the number of double- 
sharps or double-flats only, as the single sharps or flats are understood. 


RELATIVE SCALES OR KEYS 


Two scales, whose tonics are at a distance of a minor third, one being a minor scale 
and the other one a major scale, are known as Relative scales. 

In comparing the two scales formed, La-minor and Do-major, note that both are 
made of the same tones (as they derive from their respective chords), with the 
exception of the 7th degree, in minor (harmonic), which is razsed in order to give 
it its real character as a Leading-tone: — 


Ex: I 2 3 4 5 6 i= a 2 3 4 5 
La(A)- @ ® £ 

: o_o ete. 
care —— =e oe ements Sea 
= Sati ae iy Sas ee ee ee 

Boe E a a ore Cae pe == Seek eee (2 

major = se oS a (i) 2 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7-1 2 3 


* The term ‘“‘ Modulation ” is‘explained on page 57. 
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dl 
Every major scale has a Relative Minor scale, the tonic of which is a minor third 
below that of the major scale; and, conversely, every minor scale has a Relative 
Major scale, the tonic of which is a minor third above that of the minor scale. 


Ex: Do(C)-major: Tonic is Do(C); rs minor third below Do is La (A), consequently, 
Do(C)-major and La(A)-minor are related or Relative scales. 


The key-signature of a minor scale or key is the same as its Relative major, and is 
written in the same way. 

To find out whether a musical composition is in the major or minor mode, — 

First: Find what the major and minor tonics are, as are indicated by the Signature. 

Second: Observe whether or not in the first four or last four measures, the dominant of 
the major scale is raised. If not, the composition is in the major mode; if it 2s 
raised, the composition is.in the minor mode. 

It occasionally happens, however, that the dominant of the major scale is not raised, and 
yet the composition is in minor. In this case, observe if the composition begins 
or ends with one, two, or the three notes of the major or minor tonic triads. 


Remarxs.—Magsgor Mops: 


(a) To find the number of sharps in a key: — 
Find the leading-tone, then count up the sharps in their order, up to the 
leading-tone’s name, which is the last sharp in the Signature. 

(b) To find the number of flats in a key: — 


Count the flats, up to the name of the tonic, plus one; the tonic being neat 
to the last flat in the Szgnature. 


& 


Minor Mops: 


(c) To find the Signature of a minor key, find tts Relative major key, then pro- 
ceed as explained in (a) and (6); or, 

(d) Find the super-tonic, then count up the sharps in their order, up to the super- 
tonic’s name, which is the last sharp in the Signature. 

(e) For the flats, find the sub-mediant, then count the flats in their order, up to 
the sub-mediant’s name, which is the last flat in the Signature. 

(f) Major keys having a natural or sharped-note as tonic, contain sharps 
in the Signature; except Do(C)-natural major, which has no sharps nor 
flats in the Signature, and Fa(F)-natural major, which has one flat, 
Si(B)-flat. 

(g) Major keys having a flatted-note as tonic, contain flats in the Signature. 
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ENHARMONIC SCALES AND KEYS 


According to the connection of scales through their common tetrachords, we found 

that there were: — ‘ 
Seven (7) major scales with sharps in the Signature. 
Seven (7) major scale$ with flats in the Signature. 
One (1) major scale with no sharps nor flats. 
Fifteen (15) major scales and their Relative 
Total of, Fifteen (15) minor scales: 
Thirty (30) scales in all. 

By means of ‘‘ Enharmony ”’ (see Genders, page 28) this number of thirty (30) can be 
reduced to twenty-four (24) for practical purposes, as some of the scales may be 
used with either notation, since they are practically the same in sound. 

The system of Enharmonic scales is particularly practicable on Tempered instruments 
(See page 33); for example:— 


The Scale (or Key) of eee ae ee eS 
Fa-sharp-major E $ 1 =|| 


may be used in place of 


Wp 
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) 
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the Scale (or Key) of | ib a) f 
Sol-flat, and vice versa: : ——— 


Note:—The number of sharps or flats in the Signature of a given key, when added to that of its en- 
harmonic equivalent, gives a total of twelve (12) alterations. 
By subtracting the number of sharps or flats from 12, the number of sharps or flats in the 
enharmonic scale may be found. 
The alterations contained in two enharmonic scales are generally of the opposite kind, that 
is, if one scale contains sharps in its Signature, its enharmonic will contain flats, and vice versa. 
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PARALLEL SCALES 


Two scales having the same tonic, one of them being a major scale and the other 
one a minor scale, are called Parallel Scales. 

Any major scale may be transformed into a (Parallel) Harmonic-minor scale 

by lowering its mediant (38rd) and submediant (6th) one chromatic half-tone, and 


vice versa. 

Tonic Mediant Submediant 

C-major y 
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Tonic Mediant Submediant 
a J O- 
A-minor ae eee me $e. 4 
scale Cae : is | 
transformed | af Bi 
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Note: The number-difference (or total) in the Signatures of Parallel scales is of three (3) alterations 
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* All the Major Keys are here represented by half-notes, and all the Minor Keys by quarter-notes. 


+ Enharmonic Keys. 
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~ FORMATION OF THE SCALES 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Neighboring Scales and Keys; Modulation; Formation of Chromatic Scales (Major 
and Minor Modes) 


Three (3) major (or minor) scales (or keys) whose tonics are each at a distance of a 
perfect fifth from each other, are known as Neighboring scales or keys (together 
with their respective relative scales); so called because any two (2) scales out 
of the three have from five (5) to six (6) notes in common. 

If we take the key of Do(C)-major, for example, the scales of which the tonics are a 
perfect fifth apart from that of Do, respectively are: Sol(G)-major and Fa(F)- 
major, and the respective relative scales of each of these are La(A)-, Mi(E)- and 
Re(D)-minor. The parallel scale to the first one chosen should also be con- 
sidered as one of the Neighboring scales. 

Consequently, for any one first established (or found, or chosen) key, there are six (6) 
Neighboring scales or keys: 


ee Mode: Sor maior | Minor Mode: Mi-minor 
lec iminor 2 ell Sol-major { 
cee ee La-minor ) 
<n [tenon ; Do-major 
Fa-major_. o-minor fj Re-minor La-major § 


—— Fa-major 


The similarity of two (2) scales of one mode at a distance of a perfect fifth can also be 
observed through their common tetrachords, or through their generating triads, 


thus: 
Common Tetrachord Common Tetrachord 
Do-major: 1 2a 4 | 5 6 va 
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MopuLaTIon 


To modulate is to pass from one key or mode into another, either momentarily or 
permanently. ‘> 

As long as the notes of a melody keep their relationship to the first tonic (principal 
tonic or key) there is no modulation; if this relationship is broken through acciden- 
tals not pertaining to the principal established key, there 7s a modulation. 

The study of Modulation really belongs to the domain of “ Harmony.” However, 
we will here give the first elementary principles of Modulation. 

‘The number of possible modulations is practically without limit. The first principles 
of modulation generally are those to the Neighboring Keys (see page 56). 

According to the chapter on Neighboring Keys, we have observed that to any one 
principal key, there are six related or neighboring keys. Consequently, considering 
that the principal key is Do(C)-major, its neighboring keys to which one may 
modulate are: 


CL) ats Relative. cision w ew ain La-minor 
(ey aite Parallel he Se Meat 3 Do-minor 
(8) perfect fifth above......... Sol-major 
(4) perfect fifth below......... Fa-major 
(5) Relative to Sol-major...... Mi-minor 
(6) Relative to Fa-major...... Re-minor é 


Note: In modulating into any minor mode, the Harmonic form of the minor scale is generally used, 
as it is more characteristic than any of the other forms. Consequently, one will always have to 
watch for the raised 7th degree of the minor scale into which one is modulating. 


The accidentals that will be necessary in order to bring a modulation to any of the 
six neighboring keys will be those which make up the Signatures of said keys. 

(1) Do-major has no sharps, no flats. The characteristic alteration of La-minor will 
be that of its 7th degree: Sol-sharp. 

(2) The alterations of Dc-minor will be: Mi-flat and La-flat (and Si-natural). 

(3) The alteration of Sol-major will be: Fa-sharp. 

(4) The alteration of Fa-major will be: Si-flat. 

(5) The characteristic alteration of Mi-minor (besides its Signature of Fa-sharp) 
will be Re-sharp. 

(6) The characteristic alteration of Re-minor (besides its Signature of Si-flat) will be 
Do-sharp. 

In detecting modulations, one must of course be very familiar with the Signatures, and 
watch constantly for the alterations of the neighboring keys, and for the final reso- 
lution into the key involved. (As a matter of fact, when a modulation has taken 
place and has resolved into the new key, that new key must then be considered as 
being the principal key for the tume being; that is why we say modulations are prac- 
tically without limit.) 

In considering the list of alterations for modulations into the neighboring keys to Do- 
major as effecting certain degrees of the scale of Do-major, the same results are 
obtained by observing the same rules, even if the principal key is another one than 
Do. We will remark that: — 


08 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
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If the Dominant of the major principal key is razsed, we modulate to its 
Relative. 

If the Mediant and Submediant of the major principal key are lowered, 
we modulate to its Parallel. 

If the Subdominant of, the major principal key is razsed, we modulate to 
a perfect fifth above. 

If the Leading-tone of the principal key is lowered, we modulate to a 
perfect fifth below. 

If the Supertonic and Subdominant of the principal key are razsed, we 
modulate to the Relative of the perfect fifth above Tonic (or to the 
Mediant-minor-key). 

If the Tonic is raised (and the Leading-tone is lowered), we modulate to 
the relative of the perfect fifth below Tonic (or to the Supertonic-minor- 
key), ete. 


Another system can be used for remembering the neighboring keys to a principal one. 
It consists in taking each degree of the principal scale, and building perfect triads 
on each of these degrees, provided these triads contain the diatonic notes of that 


scale. E 


ach root of these triads corresponds to the tonic of one of the neighboring 


keys, and the mode of the triad involved tells the mode of that key. 


Note: If the principal key is minor, one must use the degrees of the Natural-minor scale as roots of 


the triads. 
Ex: Major principal key: I at ll IV Vv VI Vil 
at 
Do-major: : st Sate Be + Pi as (s;)= 
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Yo--------- =F wy -@- a Nota 
ItsuRelatives) La-minon,a setae nee eee } fata = soos Se Pua 2 perfect sf 
Its Parallel: Do-minor, (made by lowering the 8rd of the triad)..2::_ i eee AO s: vie ae a 


Perfect 5th above: Sol-major,_.----------- ieee Sua hee ee <I 
q \ | 

Perfect 5th lower: Fa-major,__-____----- i. eee teges 2a 

Relative to Sol-major: Mi-minor,---------- Leeder = 


Relative to Fa-major: Re-minor,_.------- a 


Not a perfect triad 


Ex: Minor principal key: I Il Il IV Vv Wal vil 
La-minor: — ae Se 22 S25) 
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Perfectioth:above: Mil-min ote se ee ee Bese 3 : 
ieee Gln hye IOS Mee ee ! 
Relativestowii-minorsS0l-1aj OV. sae 2 oer ee ee i eh A i 
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When a modulation persists for more than a few measures, it is customary to cancel 
the Signature of the principal key and indicate anew the Signature of the new key. 


Ex: From Mi-flat-major (three flats) to a permanent’ modulation into La-flat-major, (four flats) :— 


. Scuumann, Op. 82 
E-flat-major (3 flats) ‘* Jagdlied ’’—from ‘‘ Waldscenen ”’ 


* Permanent modulation into A-flat-major 


= rele 
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Note: It often happens that the above mentioned alterations take place without effecting a modu- 
lation. That is, the alterations do not actually lead to a resolution into the new key, or the 
latter is not firmly established by a continued progression in that key. In this case the alter- 
ations so found are simply called Chromatic alterations. 


CHROMATIC SCALES IN THE Two Mopes 


Chromatic scales are scales made up of chromatic and diatonic half-tones only. They 
contain twelve (12) degrees. (The seven (7) degrees of the diatonic scales and 
five (5) chromatic notes that divide the original whole tones of the diatonic scale.) 

There are chromatic scales in all the keys and in the two modes, although they all 
sound practically alike, there are certain rules to be observed for the correct no- 
tation of these chromatic scales. 

The first rule to be observed is that one must consider the degrees of the scale in its 
diatonic form, as they are to be found in that particular key, with proper Sig- 
nature. 

Then, divide each whole tone of the diatonic scale into two (2) half-tones by means of 
“raising ” alterations when ascending, and ‘ lowering” alterations when de- 
scending; that is: — 

A diatonic double-flat degree will be raised by means of a flat; 

When as-) A diatonic flat degree will be raised by means of a natural; 

cending )A diatonic natural degree will be raised by means of a sharp; 

A diatonic sharp degree will be raised by means of a double-sharp; 
and conversely, when descending. 

However, one of the most logical ways for the correct notation of a chromatic scale is 
to use the alterations (raising or lowering alterations) that would be used for 
modulating into the immediate neighboring keys. 

Do-major:—As outlined on page 57, the proper alterations to use for such modulations 

would be: Sol-sharp; Mi-flat; La-flat; Fa-sharp; Si-flat; Do-sharp; 
Re-sharp. 

Consequently, any of these alterations will be good to use in building up the chro- 
matic scale of Do-major, using the raising alterations when going up, and the 
lowering alterations when coming down (as far as possible). 

In doing so, we will be obliged not to raise the 6th degree (submedzant) of the major 
scale when ascending, and not to lower the 5th degree (dominant) when descending. 
This rule should be observed in building up any Major Chromatic Scale. 
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Ex: Diatonic scale of Do-major, to be used in order to build the Chromatic in the same Key. 


J -@- ; eae * : : it ; 
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RULE I. 


The same rules apply for Minor Chromatic Scales. 

La-minor:—The alterations used for modulating into the neighboring keys would be: 
Sol-natural; Re-sharp; Do-sharp; Fa-sharp; Si-flat. (One must be sure 
to use both forms of 7th degrees in minor, as both are used at times, accord- 
ing to the minor form used.) 

In building a Minor Chromatic Scale according to this rule, we will be obliged not 

to raise the 1st degree (tonic) of the minor scale when ascending, and not to lower 
the 5th (dominant) nor the 4th (subdominant) of the minor scale when descending. 


Ex: Diatonic scale of La-minor, to be used in order to build the Chromatic in the same key. 


(Leading-tone) 
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RULE II. 


Another rule is frequently used for the Minor Chromatic Scales. It consists in using 
the degrees of the diatonic scale, with raising alterations when ascending, excepting 
for the first degree (tonic), and with lowering alterations when descending, except- 
ing the low form of 7th degree (subtonic). 

The reasoning for this other rule is that the minor scale being built with the notes 
of its relative major, should contain the same chromatic notes. 

The tonic of the minor is the same note as the submediant of its relative major, and 
the subtonic of the minor is the same as the dominant of its relative major, which 
two degrees (submediant and dominant) in major, should not be raised nor lowered. 
Accordingly, a Minor Chromatic Scale would be built thus:— 


low vir 


Fae eet ee eee ee 


{ = Submediant of'relative major y = Dominant of relative major 
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Both reasonings are good and logical, but one should use certain rules for Chromatic 
scales, just as rules are observed for all other things musical. 

The reasoning which we would recommend is that of the use of alterations that would 
help in modulating to the neighboring. keys, since all our musical system is based 
upon the natural succession of alterations, scales, etc., in perfect ascending or 
descending fifths, through their common tetrachords, or common triads, ete. 


SPECIMENS OF MAJOR AND MINOR CHROMATIC SCALES 


Mi-major (4 sharps 


) VI Vv 
_# (a) (#) —(#) () (a) ) (#) (%) ($) (#) (a) 


Re-flat-major (5 flats) VI Vv 
CE PED) Ab Cy Cb) (8) oP) ie Pee) (5) ai) 
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RULE I. 
Fa-sharp-minor (8 sharps) 
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CHAPTER. NINE* 


Musical Instruments; Voices; Transposing and Tempered Instruments 
Musical instruments are classified as follows: — 
(a) Keyboard instruments 
(b) Stringed ve 
(c) Wind “4 
(d) Percussion ‘“ 


Music for Keyboard instruments is generally written upon two (2) staves, one above 
the other, and connected by a brace. 


Ex: or 


The upper staff is for the upper register, using the Sol(G)-clef-2nd-line; and the lower 
staff is for the lower register, using the Fa(F)-clef-4th-line. 

The principal Keyboard instruments are:—the ORGAN, HARPSICHORD, CLAVICHORD, 
HARMONIUM, PIANO (or Pianoforte), GLOCKENSPIEL and CELESTA. 

(b) The Stringed instruments in common use are:—the VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO 
(or ’Cello) and pouBLE-BaAss (or Contra-bass). 

Music for all of these is written upon one staff, with: — 


the Sol(G)-clef-2nd-line (for the Violin); Ex: 


the Do(C)-clef-8rd-line (for the Viola); Ex: — 
the Fa(I)-clef-4th-line (low register) 


Do(C)-clef-4th-line (medium register) > .. (for the 
Sol(G)-clef-2nd-line (high register) 


Ex: LD: va 


Low Medium High 


’Cello and Double-bass* ). 


(c) The Wind instruments are made of wood (called ‘‘Wood-winds’’) and of brass 
(called “‘Brasses””). There are two (2) classes of Wind instruments: 
(1) the non-transposing instruments, and 
(2) the transposing instruments (see page 64). 


* In connection with this chapter, the use of “ Instruments of the Modern Symphony Orchestra,” 
by Arthur Edward Johnstone, is recommended. (Carl Fischer, publisher.) 


+ When performed upon a Double-bass, the music sounds an octave lower than when performed upon 
the ’Cello. 
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Those in common use are:— 


FLUTES, PICCOLO, BASS-FLUTES (2) 
OBOES, OBOE D’AMORE (2) AND ENGLISH HORNS (2) 
BASSOONS AND CONTRA-BASSOONS 
CLARINETS (2) AND BASS-CLARINETS (2) 

TRUMPETS (2); FRENCH HORNS (2) 
Brasses: 1 TROMBONES; TUBAS 

CORNETS (2); SAXOPHONES (2) 


Wood-winds: 


The music for all of these is written upon one staff, using the Sol(G)-clef-2nd-line for 
all, excepting for the Bassoon, Contra-bassoon,* Trombone and Tuba.* The music 
for the first two is written like.that for the Cello and Double-bass, respectively. 
For the Trombone and Tuba, music is generally written with the Fa(F)-clef-4th- 
line (low register) and the Do(C)-clef-4th-line er the Sol (G)-clef-2nd-line (medium 
or high registers). 

The Harp is a Stringed instrument, and the music for it is written in the same manner 
as that for Keyboard instruments. 

The principal Percussion instruments are: the KETTLE-DRUMS Or TYMPANI; DRUMS; 
CYMBALS; TRIANGLE; BELLS (or Chimes); GONGS; TAM-TAMS; CASTANETS; 
CROTALES, etc. 

These instruments being one-tone (monotone) instruments, their notation is purely 
rhythmical, so, only one line is required for the notation of their respective parts, 
with the use of special signs to denote single or double hitting, or rolling, etc., as 
the case may be. The Tympani can be tuned to certain pitches, but only one 
pitch at a time. 

(Triangle) ir 
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VOICES 


There are two kinds of human voices: — 
1. Men’s voices 
2. Women’s and Children’s voices 
Each kind is divided into three (3) classes, corresponding to the Low, Medium and 
High registers, as indicated in the Cycle of Sounds (page 5). 
Men’s voices are: — 


BASS: (low) The music for which is written with the F-clef on the 4th-line. 

BARYTONE: (medium) The music for which is written with the F-clef on the 4th-line. 

TENOR: (high) The music for which is written with the C-clef on the 4th-line. 
Women’s and Children’s voices are: — 

CONTRALTO: (low) The music for which is written with the G-clef on the 2nd-line. 

1 MEZZO-SOPRANO: (medium) The music for which is written with the G-clef on the 2nd-line. 

SOPRANO: (high) |The music for which is written with the G-clef on the 2nd-line. 


* The Contra-bassoon sounds an octave lower than the Bassoon, and the Tuba sounds an octave 
lower than the Trombone. 
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In former times, it was the custom to use the exact clef for each kind of voice, the 
Barytone music being written with the F-clef on the 3rd-line, the Contralto music 
with the C-clef on the 3rd-line, the Mezzo-soprano music with the C-clef on the 
2nd-line, and the Soprano music with the C-clef on the 1st-line. 

The ordinary compass of each voice is thirteen (13) diatonic tones, as follows: 


a 


BASS BARYTONE 2 2 i iyacws 
TENOR pte CONTRALTO PPO taza 
Qe” 2 ae eee 
—_9 Se es ———————— 
MEZZO-SOPRANO a 
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TEMPERED INSTRUMENTS 


Tempered instruments are instruments of fixed intonations, which are tuned so that 
the whole tones are equally divided into two (2) half-tones of four and one-half 


(44) commas each (see page 40), there being no difference between a note and 
its enharmonic. 


All Keyboard instruments are Tempered instruments.* 


TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS 


Transposing instruments are instruments whose Natural scale is written in C-major, 
regardless of the exact pitch emitted by such instruments, when playing as the 
music ts written. ° 

The interval-difference between the natural scale of C-major and the actual sounding 
scale emitted by the instrument involved, always prevails, and must be taken into 
consideration when writing the parts for such Transposing instruments. 

However, the instruments always bear the name of a particular key, and these are 
given as compared to the Natural scale of C-major. 

Should it be said that an instrument is “‘in La (A),” this means that when the Natural 
scale of C-major is played upon it, the actual sounds are those of the scale of A- 
major. 

The interval-difference between the written and sounded scale is then a minor third. 
This interval of a minor third must therefore be taken into consideration when- 
ever writing for such an instrument (or when reading its part on an instrument 
other than that for which the music was written). 


* For ampler explanation, sée Baker’s “ Dictionary of Musical Terms” (Temperament). 
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xe Written key: WirkowskI 
Written key (or scale): eels in A “Symphony in ee oh 
aoe 
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The Transposing instruments are to be found among the Wind instruments only. 
The Transposing instruments in common use are:— 
( BASS-FLUTE (now insilver) .in G........ perfect 4th lower than written key. 
OBOE-D’AMORE ...........; UA Sk 2 oucierex minor 3rd lower than written key. 
ENGUISHUMORN «, je60:-0600.10 Foc. ae..: perfect 5th lower than written key. 
2 | SMALL CLARINET......... ie, 0) eee minor 3rd above written key. 
& REARING Teche 40 ak Ses LOWS Sen Ga. eee major 2nd lower than written key. 
CURRENT EL foe ee, ARR, PS 8S minor 3rd lower than written key. 
S | Alto-clarinet (rarely used) .in F or Ep.. .perfect 5th or major 6th lower than written 
> key. 

BASS-CLARINET ..:.....-. hal 34) parse a major 9th lower than written key (octave 

lower than clarinet in Bp). 4 
BASSET-HOBN ons Soecc coe: in F........perfect 5th lower. 
(FRENCH HORN........... in Foe perfect 5th lower than written key. 


There are French Horns in all the keys, but the one in F is most commonly 
used in the modern orchestra. 


TRUM PRT ie, odes 2 ac Met fn wet e major 2nd above written key. 

PUMP Wee cesta are sins nee BTiS poe ace major 2nd lower than written key. 

TRUMEM I oo) fills tie gage ee minor 3rd lower than written key. 
There are Trumpets in all keys. 

CORNUEE Siar iy ome sts. sey: LOD Sle ame ae major 2nd lower than written key. 

CORNET ete gta ih EN NR ee oa minor 8rd lower than written key. 


Cornets, also, are practically in all the keys. 

The Trombone in C is mostly used, although there are the Alto, Tenor and 
Bass Trombones, not considered as transposing instruments, since their 
music is written with the proper clefs: C-3rd-line (Alto), C4th-line (Tenor), 
and F4th-line (Bass). 


Brasses 


Soprano:ec.-1n Bb az,.sesiis: major 2nd lower than written key. 

ATO eee eet in: Bb wae major 6th lower than written key. 
SAXOPHONE~ Tenor...... in Bp.......major 9th lower than written key. 

Baritone : ast ine E> fire... aot major 13th lower than written key. 


basse sewn:< iieB baw ten? major 16th lower than written key. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
Transposition 
To Transpose is to re-write, read, or perform a musical composition in a key other 
than that in which it is written originally. 
There are two kinds of Transposition: — 
1. Written Transposition 
2. Transposition at Sight 
Written Transposition is comparatively easy, since it only necessitates a fair knowledge 
of Intervals, Keys, and Signatures. 


Ex: Written Transposition of the following fragment into the key of A-major, — major 38rd above 


original key: Drxsussy 

’ 4 : B q = 2 — 
Ege ee re rea 

6 Fe- Eas 


When re-writing this fragment in the new key, place its proper Key-signature, three 
(3) sharps, and take care that there is always the difference of a major 3rd between 
each note of the original and the corresponding note of the transposed version, e.g.:— 


* * 


Ex: * same * Same * 
wa | ; baal * SEE eee {* |same 
Original: Se ae es 
F-major (1 flat) 6 aces ; er Z | etc cere =e tai etc 
ae at FES eS RONG P 
transposed it 1 tae ta vare 
into i | Peon Sea de 
bop 9 § Bip 7 ae pin 
A-major (3 sharps) | a peek 4 2 ae 2— etc. Sane: creer etc. 
o.oo —p te 8 as-is ve 7 Pain 
ig Meni aelsgl oe * Ss te te Ee 
# * | |* 


Note: Observe the different kinds of alterations used for corresponding notes in the original and 
transposed versions. When transposing, the same kind of alteration does not always occur at 
corresponding points in the original and transposed versions. This is necessary in order to 
preserve the interval of transposition (in. this instance, a major 3rd) throughout the trans- 


position. 
Transposition at Sight necessitates a thorough knowledge of Intervals, Keys and their 
Signatures, and, also, training in reading in the different clefs. 
There are three rules for Transposition at Sight: — 
1. Find the new Key and its Signature. 
2. Find the Clef (or Clefs) which will give the proper name to the notes 
(originally written in another key and with another clef).* 
3. Find what changes of accidentals are necessary, and in what manner 
these changes must be made. (See Note, above.) 


* See “ Transposition by eh ” Eustace B. Rice; published by New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ist Rule. — If the transposition is required at a given interval above or below the 
original, find (counting from the original tonic) what the new tonic will 
be, and, also, the Signature of this new key. 
The mode will remain the same. 
If the new key is named at once, then only figure what the Signature 
will be, and mentally suppress the old (original Signature) and replace 
it (always mentally) by the new one. 

2nd Rule. — (a) Be certain of the Clef (or Clefs) with which the piece is originally 
written; then: find out on what line or in what space (of the staff) the 
original tonic stands (when written with the original clef). 
(b) Remember that the name of the old tonic must be changed to that 
of the new tonic, without changing its position on the staff (which is im- 
possible to do, since the notes are already printed). 

Ex: From D-major into G-flat-major: 


pace 3 


| Original clef: Signature: | Tonic | and its place, becoming: new Tonic. 
| D | on 4th-line G-flat 
Smee sae oe z (no clef) be 
\ + 1s fe — 
ee ee ee af 
( ) Bi Se ee 
b)-6 a 
f c . ° iF oe ; 
: clef- 
CAwr Ei Date hoe 
New clef 
to be used 


The new tonic is G-flat—to call the 4th-line G (flat), the C-clef on the 
2nd-line must be used as the new clef, in place of G-2nd-line. 

3rd Rule. — When reading a piece of music, aside from the constitutive alterations 

(or Signatures) that are part of the key, other alterations are encoun- 

tered which do not pertain to the key, and which are called accidentals. 

Consequently, it is sometimes necessary to use a different kind of alter- 

ation before some degrees; at others, the accidentals are of the same kind, 

when transposing. (See Note: page 66.) 

(a) Do not confuse Signature with accidentals. 

(b) Remember that it is the kind of accidental that differs (in front of 

certain notes), but not the name of these notes (when reading with the 

new clef). 

(c) Find the number of notes, and the names of the notes before whir . 

it will be necessary to change the kind of accidental. 

(d) The number-differences,* or total between the original and new Sig- 

natures, indicate the number of notes before which the kind of accidentals 
will be changed. 

* Note: When the original and new Signatures are made up of the same kinds of alteration, find the 
number-difference between them. If the two Signatures are made up of different kinds, add 
the two Signatures and it will show how many names of notes are to be counted on the Dia- 
gram. 
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(e) The names of these notes (as they will be read with the new clef) 
will be found by using the following Diagram (which, for practical pur- 
poses, should be memorized and vizualised) : 
Left Center Right 
7 6 5 4 38 2 Ss A 1b PA iss 4 5 66 7 
letters: F C G@ D A E B Fr VC 1G) DA. 8 
Syllables: Fa Do Sol Re La Mi Si Fa Do Sol Re La Mi Si 
‘ from ee 
pe ieee the kind of accidentals ceist eae oe the kind of accidentals 
< 
(f) If transposing into a key which requires less flats or more sharps than 
the original, the number-difference, or total between the old and new 
Signatures, must be accounted for as so many notes, before which the 
accidentals are to be razvsed. The names of these notes will be found 
by counting them on the above Diagram, from the Center towards the 
Right. The accidentals will be raised one chromatic-half-tone before 
said notes (when actually transposing): 
The —bb— becoming » 
(a9 —pb xe ce 4 
¢ 1 - a a4 + 
« a a ‘¢ % 
(See Examples I, II, III, — Pages 68, 69 and 70.) 
(g) If transposing into a key which requires less sharps or more flats 
than the original, the number-difference, or total between the old and 
new Signatures, must be accounted for as so many notes, before which 
the accidentals are to be lowered. The names of these notes will be found 
by counting them on the above Diagram, from the Center towards the 
Left. The accidentals will be lowered one chromatic-half-tone before 
said notes (when actually transposing) : 
The —*— becoming # 
“ i 73 ‘ 
ae ee 6c b 
Che ‘c bb 
(See Examples IV, V, VI, — Pages 70, 71 and 72.) 
TRANSPOSITION AT SIGHT: 3rd RULE EXAMPLES (Accidentals) 
To je Right equals: Raise Accidentals. 


I. — Less Flats: 


(a) From D-flat-major (five flats) into E-flat-major (three flats). 
(b) The number-difference between 5 and 3 is two (2); 
(c) Consequently, there will be two names of notes — to be counted on the Diagram — 


from the Center towards the Right, which are: F, C. 
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f 
(d) In front of these two notes only (reading them with the new clef, in new key) will 
it be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, raising them one chro- 
matic half-tone. 


Ex: i 
Scuumann, Op. 28 
Tonic: ‘¢ First Romance,”’ 
(13th measure) 


py =e Se 
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II. — More Sharps: 

(a) From G-major (one sharp) into B-major (five sharps). 

(b) The number-difference between 1 and 5 is four (4); 

(c) Consequently, there will be four names of notes — to be counted on the Diagram, — 
from the Center towards the Right, which are: F, C, G, D. : 

(d) In front of these four notes only (reading them with the new clef, in new key) 
will it be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, raising them one 
chromatic half-tone. 


Mozart,—Sonata XIV 
Ex: (49th measure, Ist movement; and 48th 
measure after double-bar, —lst movement) 
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III. — Less Flats and More Sharps: (See Note: page 67.) 

(a) From B-flat-major (two flats) into A-major (three sharps). 

(b) The total of the two Signatures, 2 and 3, is five (5); 

(c) Consequently, there will be jive names of notes — to be counted on the Diagram — 
from the Center towards the Right, which are: F, C, G, D, A. 

(d) In front of these five notes only (reading them with the new clef, in new key) will 
it be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, raising them one chro- 
matic half-tone. 
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Ex: Bacu,—Prelude 21 
(8rd, 11th, 15th and 16th measures) 


Tonic: 
Sees OSS 
Bb ie 8 o= rae etc : = fe. rie 
becomes i > 
Ye + + | tot Par be 
: leer om ee Se 
fe a G me 
A Cc 7 


Note: In the case, such as in “ III,’’ it would be easier to remember that the accidentals are not changed 
in front of two (2) notes, viz: EH, B. 


To the Left equals: Lower Accidentals. 

IV. — Less Sharps: 

(a) From A-major (three sharps) into G-major (one sharp). 

(b) The number-difference between 3 and 1 is two (2); 

(c) Consequently, there will be two names of notes— to be counted on the Diagram — 
from the Center towards the Left, which are: B, E. 

(d) In front of these two notes only (reading them with the new clef, in new key) will 
it be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, lowering them one chro- 
matic half-tone. 


Ex: 
Bacu,—English Suite I 
(‘‘ Sarabande,’’ 4th measure from the end) 
Tonic: | _— \ 


m ay = eee at or rare 
J@e tere 
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V.— More Flats: 

(a) From F-major (one flat) into B-flat-major (two flats). 

(b) The number-difference between 1 and 2 is one (1); 

(c) Consequently, there will be one name of note — to be counted on the Diagram — 
from the Center towards the Left, which is: B. 

(d) In front of this one note only (reading it with the new clef, in new key) will it 
be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, lowering it one chromatic 
half-tone. if, 
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s Haypn,—Sonata V 
Ex: (Adagio, 7th measure) 


Tonic: = @. 
: f Mime tntis rl 
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VI. — Less Sharps and More Flats: (See Note: page 67.) 

(a) From B-major (five sharps) into F-major (one flat). 

(b) The total of the two Signatures, 5 and 1, is szx (6); 

(c) Consequently, there will be s¢z names of notes — to be counted on the Diagram — 
from the Center towards the Left, which are: B, E, A, D, G, C. 

(d) In front of these six notes only (reading them with the new clef, in new key) will 
it be necessary to change the kind of accidentals, if any, lowering them one chro- 
matic half-tone. 


Cuorin,—Sonata III, Op. 58 


Ex: ees _ (ath and 12th measures s from end of (Finale) 
ong ieee eee 2. obo bp ries be We f a 
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becomes oe tow 


ede. : si Y 
b ate St i Bo Fea De e + feb 


Note: In the case, such as in “ VI,” it would be easier to remember that the accidentals are not to be 
changed in front of one note, viz: F. 


Whether or not accidentals are encountered in Transposing at Sight, the notes should 
be read or performed as they would naturally be altered (as in the key into which 
one transposes), with due regard for the Signature of that new key. 

In the case of a total of two Signatures that would amount to more than seven (7), 
(when counting the names of the notes on the Diagram) when arriving at the 7th 
one (which would be represented by the end of the line, either to the Right or 
Left, as the case may be), return to the starting point, from the Center, counting 
right on, 8, 9, etc. 

When the name of a note is met more than once — as mentioned above — it means 
that when an accidental is found in front of that note, it must be changed (raised 
or lowered) once more, or twice more; each time (each chromatic-half-tone) 
being then accounted for each time the name of that note is met in counting it 
out on the Diagram. 
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VII. — More than Seven Accidentals: 

(a) From B-major (five sharps) into D-flat-major (five flats). 

(b) The total of the two Signatures, 5 and 5, is ten (10); 

(c) Consequently, there will be ten‘names of notes — to be counted on the Diagram — 
from the Center towards the Left, which are: B, E, A, D, G, C, F (return to start- 
ing point) B, EH, A. 

(d) In front of B, E, and A (which were met twice each), the kind of accidentals, 
if any, will have to be lowered two (2) chromatic half-tones, and in front of the 
others (D, G, C, F) the accidentals will be lowered one (1) chromatic half-tone 


only. 
Cuorin, Op. 58, No 
Ex: (cones, eSth, end 12th 1 measures tron ends of aoe 
Sva- 
+e #42. 
bigest 4 ae ae 2 tit. 2 the to fa? be ve “tipo ee! 
B -3o te ——— ee SE at nce 


@<-----_.| 
nye 


becomes | Pe d pe gy 1 
= : fs es eh Pec SR ad ci Pes bb Pe babe e—0— 5 bbe 

Dp eee 
F EC CHB CebeG B F A 
t 
twice twice twice twice twice 


lowered 


Chromatic Transposi%ion occurs when transposing a piece of music one chromatic 
half-tone higher or lower than the original key. It does not necessitate a change 
of clef, since the notes in old and new keys bear the same names. 

For such, the 2nd rule of transposition at sight is omitted, and only the 3rd rule is 
really and actually applied. The First Rule is always taken for granted. 

VIII. — Chromatic Transposition (Chromatic half-tone higher) 

(a) From B-flat major (two flats) into B-major (five sharps),— less flats and more sharps. 

(b) The total of the two Signatures, 2 and 5, is seven (7): (See Note: page 73.) 

(c) Consequently, there will be seven (all) names of notes—to be counted on the Diagram 
—from the Center towards the Right, which are: F, C, G, D, A, E, B (all the names). 

(d) In front of these seven notes only will it be necessary to change the kind of acci- 
dentals, if any, raising them one chromatic half-tone. 


Ex: Bacu,-—Prelude 21 
Same clef is used: (8rd, 11th and 16th measures) 
Bb <6 

become 


BE 
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In the foregoing example, accidentals are encountered in front of five names of notes 
(out of the seven), but if accidentals were encountered in front of the other two, 
(C, A) a similar change in the kind of accidental should be made. 


IX. — Chromatic Transposition (Chromatic ‘half-tone lower) 


(a) From A-major (3 sharps) into A-flat major (four flats),—less sharps and more flats. 

(b) The total of the two Signatures, 3 and 4, is seven (7) :* 

(c) Consequently, there will be seven (all) names of notes —to be counted on the 
Diagram — from the Center towards the Left, which are: B, E, A, D, G, C, F (all 
the names). 

(d) In front of these seven notes only will it be necessary to change the kind of acci- 
dentals, if any, lowering them one chromatic half-tone. 


Ex: 
Bacu,— English Suite, 
(‘* Sarabande,’’ 4th measure from the end) 
Same clef is used: eo 


A cee A = ete» — 
becomes ! | 
re i v 
A-flat “ert cd = a a)! Benard 2 ; 
E = — == 
Different Key-signature: F Cc 


In the above example, only two notes are found with accidentals (out of the seven), 
but if accidentals were encountered in front of the other five, (B, E, A, D, G), a 
similar change in the kind of accidental should be made. 


* Note: From the above two Examples (VIII, b; IX, b) it is to be remarked that the total of the two 
Signatures, for both kind of transpositions is seven. This number of seven accidentals will 
always be found to prevail for all Chromatic Transpositions. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Origin of Musical Sound; Tuning-Fork; Metronome 


A Stretched string, when plucked will give rapid oscillations called Vibrations. Vi- 
brations may be obtained from any tone-producing body (or sonorous body, — 
see page 45) such as a column of air; glass; strings; strips of metal, etc. 

A certain number of vibrations in a given length of time produce a tone or musical 
sound. 

The more vibrations occurring in that given length of time, the higher the tone will be, 
and, conversely, the fewer, the lower the tone will be. 

The larger the tone-producing body is, the slower it will vibrate, consequently, the 
fewer vibrations there will be, and the lower its tones will be (Ex: DOUBLE- 
Bass). The smaller the tone-producing body is, the faster it will vibrate, conse- 
quently, more vibrations will occur, and the higher its tones will be, (Ex: FLUTE). 

The length of time adopted for the measurement of vibrations is a second. 

The number of single or double vibrations in a second determines the pitch. 

Single vibration results from the oscillation of the tone-producing body from its point 
of rest (or middle-point) to one side, and back to the middle-point. 


\ 
Ex: \ 
Point of Rest: ——> ! 


Double vibration results from the oscillation of the tone-producing body from its 
middle-point to one side, then across to the other side, and, last, to its middle- 


point. (In the United States, it is the custom to count or measure the tones by 
double vibrations.) 


The tone adopted universally as a standard by which the pitch of any other tone may 


be determined, is one-line a (La): —z— which is the result of 440 (double) 
vibrations per second. 


“|. . The standard French pitch, universally adopted in France in 1859, gives a’ 435 (double) 
vibrations per second. . . . Formerly there was no recognized standard, the pitch varying 
in different instruments and localities. . . . The inconveniences resulting led to the estab- 
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lishment of a mean pitch (a’., about 420 vibrations) which held its own for some 200 years; 
this has been called the classical pitch, it having obtained throughout the era of classical com- 
position. After this, the growing tendency to force the pitch upwards led to numerous delib- 
erations by scientists and musicians; the German congress at Stuttgart adopted the pitch 
a’ 440; but the French pitch mentioned above (435) is, in point of fact, the only real standard, 
and since its formal adoption by the Vienna congress in Nov., 1887, is frequently termed 
the international pitch... .” (Dictionary of Musical Terms, — Theo. Baker.) 


Vor the sake of precision in the matter of absolute pitch, a small two-tongued steel 
instrument sounding a’ (440) is used in tuning musical instruments: this steel 
instrument is called a Tuning-fork. 


A small metal or wooden reed-pipe, producing “ a’ ”’ is also used in place of a tuning- 
fork; its pitch is liable to slight variations owing to changes of temperature, 
consequently its use is not to be recommended. It is called a Pitch-pipe. 


HOW TO USE A TUNING-FORK 


To put a Tuning-fork into vibration, proceed as follows: 


1. Hold the fork lightly, a little below the tongue-base, 

2. Strike briskly the extremity of one of its tongues, upon a solid body (such 
as a wooden table, etc.), 

3. Quickly (while vibrating) place the extremity of its single-branch upon 
the solid body, and the sound of a@’ will be produced. 


METRONOME 


A Metronome* is a mechanical instrument regulated like a clock and working on the 
same principle. 

This instrument is of invaluable help in the study of difficult passages and runs; also, 
in finding the speed or tempo of a musical composition, provided, of course, that 
the Metronome mark is indicated at the beginning of the piece. 

It is hardly possible to give a definite Metronome mark corresponding to any given 
rate of speed, or to give the exact tempo of an allegro, etc., since these are varied, 
according to the conception of the composer, the general character of the work, 
etc. 

The explanation of the meaning of these marks, and how to make the Metronome work 
accordingly, only will be given. 

The marks are for the most part to establish the rate of speed (tempo) of the beat; 
sometimes they establish the tempo of the half-beat, at times the tempo of the 
entire measure, etc. 


* The inventor of the Metronome was Maelzel, of Vienna (1816). 
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Ex: Beat (tempo) 


Cuorin, ‘‘ Sonata, Op. 4” 
Allegro M. J—72 (Piano) 


——— = et 
C2 ——— = / 


This mark (M_ J =72) is for the speed of the beat, since a half-note (_)) forms each 
beat of the measure in 2 time, and since the half-note is specified in the Metronome 
mark. Consequently, set the top of the weight in the notch, opposite the figure 72, 
as written on the scale, and each tick of the pendulum will correspond to the 
duration of each half-note (.)), or beat. 


Ex: Measure (tempo) 


Cuorin, ‘‘ Sonata, Op. 4,’’°— 
Finale. (Piano) 


Presto M. & = 66 


The mark specifies the whole note (2), which is the measure-unit in 2 time. This 
means that each tick of the Metronome, after being set as explained in the pre- 


ceding example, corresponds to the duration of a whole note (9), or the duration 
a whole measure. 


Ex: One third of beat (tempo) 
Maurice EMMANUEL 
‘* Sonatine IV,’’ (Piano) 
Sur des Modes Hindous 


Adagio M. eo = 96 —, wo 


(ee 
A 


bees 


An eighth-note (J), as specified in the marking, being one-third-beat in the g time 
measure, will correspond in duration to each Metronome tick, set at 96, as pre- 
viously explained; etc. 

The Metronome unit is 60, that is to say, being regulated like a clock, it ticks, when set 
at sixty, 60 times per minute, or once to each second. All the other marks are 
derived accordingly, from 60. 

120 is twice faster than 60; 90 is one-third, 80 is one-fourth faster; in other words, if 
set at 120, it will tick 120 times per minute; if set at 90 it will tick 90 times per 
minute, etc. 

The figures on the graduated scale progress by two, from 40 to 60; by three, from 60 
to 72, by four, from 72 to 120 (from 80 to 120, being double of 40-60, the progres- 
sion of the figuresds naturally twice as large); then, they progress by 6 and by 8. 
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i 
The slowest figure-mark is 40, and the fastest is 208. 
By two: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60. 
By three: (60), 63, 66, 69, 72. 
By four: (72), 76, 80, 84, 88, 92, 96, 100, 104, 108, 112, 116, 120. 
By six: (120), 126, 132, 138, 144. 2 
By eight: (144), 152, 160, 168, 176, 184, 192, 200, 208. 


METRONOME 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Ornaments; Embellishments 

The notes forming the musical language are not all of equal importance; some of them 
form the principal, real melodic-line, others are ornamental, and are used to 
emphasize the melodic-line. 

The notes forming the melody are called Real, Essential or Principal-notes. 

The others are known as Ornamental-notes, Auxiliary-notes or Embellishments. 

The Ornamental-notes were abundantly used in music of the past, especially by com- 
posers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Their excessive use was justified in that the instruments of that period, such as the 

CLAVICHORD, SPINET, etc., were dry, lacking the continuity of tone that our modern 

PIANOS have. 

In order to distinguish the Ornamental-notes from the Essential-notes, most of them 
were written in small notes, comparatively to the melodic-notes. 

They were practically all written quite indifferently, as to their exact valuation; and 
this has caused, and is still causing, controversy as to their execution. 

Nowadays, they are written in notes of ordinary size, with their correct time-value. 


# ye en 


é 
+» 
S © —-~@—— 
Ex: Former notation: es aos c = tanh 
ep 


tbe 
Modern notation: ga ete 


The principal kinds of Ornaments are: 
(a) Grace-notes, or Acczaccatura (single, double) 
(b) Appogiatura, or Long or Expressive Grace-note 
(c) Slides and Mordents (single, double or triple) 
(d) Turns or Gruppetti 
(e) Trills 
(a) 1. An Acciaccatura is indicated as a small note with a light line across the stem (¥), 
The single grace-notes are the easiest of all to execute; their time-value being so 


small that they are to be played almost at the same time as the essential-note: 
Mozart, ‘‘ Concerto in D-minor”? 
(for Piano) Romance 


Ex: 


a 
Performed: [4 
NS 
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4 
2. A Double-acciaccatura consists of two (2) small notes, one lower and one higher 
than the essential-note. They are to be played in the manner of the single 
acciaccatura, very briskly and shortly A. the essential-note: 


Written: Foe Es. a! Sa 


Performed: Hess pts is 3 iz 4 


(b) An Appogiatura is indicated in the manner of the Grace-note, but without the line 
across the stem: (§) 
The Appogiatura is a dissonance, as compared to the essential-note. It must 
therefore be emphasized so as to intensify the attraction of the succeeding essen- 
tial-note, (its natural resolution). 
1. If it precedes a binary essential-note, the Appogiatura has one-half (4) the value 
of the essential-note: 


Mozart 
‘¢ Concerto in D-minor’’ 


ae 
Written: GS 


Ex: 
SS SS ee (a TE 
Performed: ee 
2. If it precedes a ternary essential-note, it is generally given one-third (4) of the 
value of the essential-note: 


Mozart 
‘Concerto in D-minor’’ 
Shieoe! 


a 


Written: es te- mines Le 
= 
Performed: ga 


=e rz = 
It is sometimes given two-thirds (3) of the value of the ternary essential-note, when that ternary 
essential-note has an integral number of beats: 


Sey aie aera 
Written: Cea = 
Ex: 


Performed: c= 
See te 


r 


Ex: 
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It is also said that, in early classical compositions, the composers took particular care in notating the 
Appogiaturas, giving them (in small notes) their exact valuation: 


Written: Se 
Performed: z = + 


(c) Slides consist of an ascending or descending diatonic series of two (2) or more 
small notes: 


» Geese 


Mordents consist of the single, double or triple alternation of the essential-note with 


areas 
Magic Flute ”’ 


sel = =e 
its lower or higher auxiliary-note: Ex: E <— 1 sist e i 
Se 


—| 


The single Mordents are the most used and are indicated by the following signs, placed 
above or below the essential-note: «+ (higher) — ~«~ (lower). 

Double and triple Mordents are to be found in greater quantity within clavichord 
music (Scarlatti, Bach, Couperin, Rameau, etc.). They are indicated by the 


following signs: 


<a (Aly wy) wen) 
Performed: Ea | eer eg gs 
‘© C” is essential-note a f f . f = f = ae Ed 


Slides and Mordents are performed in ie manner, as to ee caverns 
1. If a Slide precedes (and if the Mordent sign is over) a binary essential-note, or 
ternary essential having an integral number of beats, each unit of the slide or 
mordent is generally given one-eighth (g) (or one-sixteenth) of the preceding 
beat in Simple time, and, if in Compound time, it is approximately given one- 
twelfth (4's) (or one-twenty-fourth) of the preceding beat (or part of beat): 


Cuorrn, ‘‘ Sonata, Op. 4 BEETHOVEN 
in = mningy.’ "2 ** Concerto in G”’ 
—- 
Written: saree eett [Cee o= eee —— 1 
. oa oo Neotel a al 


Ex: eee (Slide) 


rns REC TE es ee aaa 


2. If it precedes (Slide) or is over (Mordent) a ternary essential-note having frac- 
tional parts of beats, each unit will be given the same time-valuation as in above 
example, but will take that valuation from the beat of the essential-note itself, 
the latter being performed on the remainder of that beat: 
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Written: eens (== cw — Se 
Ex: 
Performed: ra a= Ca ~- 3TH 


(d) Turns consist of five (5) notes, the essential-note being performed thrice, alter- 
nately with its higher and lower auxiliary-notes. The following signs are the 
Gruppetti signs: 


i 
@ ws @® (sg) 

“°C” is essential-note —@e 
Performed: ra “i sen ase 1 ee ee 


1. If the sign is placed over (or under) the essential-note (binary or ternary), the 
Turn takes its time-value from that essential-note, in the same proportion as 
the slides and mordents: 


eel 


Mozart 
BEETHOVEN ‘¢ Concerto in D-minor’’ 
se One: gu 19 Romance 


2 — 


Ex: 
a See: Se pe 

Performe Ra ===5= aF E o— 

—— 

2. If the sign is placed after a binary essential-note or ternary essential-note having 
an integral number of beats, the essential-note is to be performed in its proper 
place and the remaining four (4) of the group will be performed before the 
following melodic-note, and in the same proportion as above example: 

PADEREWSEI 
Mozart ‘* Menuet ”’ 
~w -9- -9- -@- ow Oo) 
-—t+-Ze-# 
Written: goats ! : ‘or a ee 
Ex: ; ; 
n ime eat 
Performed: (44 eee. Peple aa I 
eae 
ee 


_ * Nowadays, when gruppetti-signs are used, no difference is made as to the direction of the notes, ac- 
cording to the written sign. Only this one («) is used, and invariably it is to be performed as 
in Example @) 

+ Here, the tempo is too fast to allow a stop on the Ist note, consequently the Turn is performed like a 
quintolet. 
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3. If the sign is placed between two essential-notes of same pitch, these two are to 
be considered as first and last notes of the turn, respectively, and the other 
three (3) middle notes of the group are to be performed either as a triplet, or as 
in all preceding examples, as*‘to their valuation: 


Ex: Is II nw 
. Ee rs 
Written: @ ote. _ ? 
BOX 
me SS PG Re 
ewes | of aria. = San ee 
Performed: —9-~@ 9 Cihed ® 1 ht Pl 
G @ oe 2 e ie i? imme f: or ee 
a Te aa : 7 
(cmecsuen sca 


The speed and character of the composition are always to be considered, in order to decide which form 


(c) 


Ex: 


is best suited. 


The same is to be done if the sign is placed between two essential-notes, the 
first one being a ternary value having fractional parts of beats. (See II, above.) 
If the higher auxiliary-note in a Mordent or in a Turn is to be altered in a different 
manner than the established key, the alteration is to be placed above the sign, 
thus: £; on the contrary, it is to be written below the sign, if the lower auxiliary- 
note is to be altered: f 


~ b 
Written: —— . De 5 | = be | 


Ex: 
+ ¥ 
———— Sa 
Performed: = SS — | 


A Trill consists of the rapid and even alternation of the essential-note with its 
higher auxiliary, and must last the entire time-value of the essential-note. It is 
indicated by the following: ér., which abbreviation is often accompanied by the 
additional line: 

A Trill must always be started with the essential-note unless otherwise indicated. 
When it is to be started with the higher auxiliary-note it is customary to write 
that auxiliary-note before the essential-note in the manner of a Grace-note. Ex- 
ceptionally, trills are performed with the lower auxiliary-note; in this case it is 
also indicated as a small note, next to the essential-note: 


ir 


1G So a tr 


Performed: Fg 
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Gua ne | SSS SSS 


When a Trill is to be ended with notes foreign to the Trill, they are indicated in a 
group (in small notes), at the end of the Trill-line, and these are to be performed in 


the same proportion as the notes of the trill itself. They form what is known as 
trill-ending: 


b 
tr ir 
——— = e areer| 
| ie ea 
te To 
Ex: oct ce 
——wY + ¥ 4 
a 


Ms 
Me 


Performed: ad @ ae Sagat @ 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Principal Chords and Their Inversions; Harmonic and Melodic Progressions; Phrases; 
Cadences; Passing-notes 


A Chord is a group of three (3) or more notes sounding simultaneously, and arranged 
in accordance with harmonic laws. 

Chords are formed of three or more notes arranged in thirds above a given note called 
Root or Fundamental, or capable of being so arranged. 

Exclusive of the root of a chord, the number of other notes it contains determines 
the number of inversions of this chord. 

A chord in its primitive arrangement must always be made of a succession of thirds. 
So formed, it is called an Uninverted chord. The first inversion occurs when the 
chord has the 2nd note of the uninverted chord as bass-note (lowest note). 

The second inversion occurs when the chord has the 3rd note of the uninverted chord 
as bass-note, etc. 

The elementary chords are the triads, as explained in Chapter Seven. 

If the fifth of the triad is perfect, the chord is called Perfect triad and furthermore will 
be called major or minor according to the third of the triad. If the fifth of the 
triad is augmented or diminished, accordingly the chord will be called Augmented 
or Diminished triad. 

In the former, the third of the triad is a major 3rd above the root, and in the latter, 
it is a minor 3rd above the root: 


Ex: 
Uninverted: = B | bg 1 Z— “Hp all 


Major Perfect Minor Perfect Augmented Diminished 
fo ears SEE a a= eee. 
1st inversion: ge Ss be 
E —]= Se 
D. Da. 


2nd inversion; 6 2 i a = a eer 


The triads formed on the tonal-notes of any scale are called Primary chords; those 
formed on the supertonic and modal-notes (in Major) are called Secondary chords, 
and the chord formed on the 7th degree (diminished chord in major) is called Lead- 
ing-tone chord. ,« 
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Major mode: Minor mode: 
V 


Ke 
I IV I IV Vv 
Primary: ae See eat | [ey eran I everen ae 2 eee 
. S59 See 
ee, Sree een | (Saat eI Ue 
-o- -o- 
7 a 
Il III VI 
: ae aaa 
Secondary: —=—7 t = 4] ete. 
— a 
Be 
Leading-tone: 2 | 
VII 


A Seventh chord is a chord of four (4) notes; among them, the most important is the 
Dominant Seventh Chord, so called because its root is the dominant of the key. 


E . 


Uninverted 1st inversion 2nd inversion 38rd inversion 


. major). 
J | Oo 


eo 
AY 


Harmonic and Melodic Progressions 


The Harmonic intervals formed between each note of a chord and the corresponding 
intervals of the next chord are called Harmonic progressions or movements (read- 


ing vertically): 2 


Ex: —— | 


The intervals formed between a note of a chord and the corresponding note of the 
next chord are called Melodic progressions or movements (reading horizontally): 


Ex: ee 


The notes forming the lowest part of chords are called the Bass. 
The notes forming the highest part of chords are called the Soprano, or upper part., 
The notes forming the middle part of chords are called the Inner parts. 


Ex: Soprano! esesssees seer on ena ea, 


Z y| 
Outer Inner | G SF 


parts parts f° ""||" ~~ 
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The ensemble, or group of parts of chords, forms a Score. 

The staves of the score are generally connected by a Brace. 

Ex: (Same as the foregoing example, written in score form; vocal quartet: Bass, Ten- 
or, Contralto, Soprano.) 


* Soprano x f a =| 


a 
2 Contralto = F= —E | si = 
i Tenor 2 = f = : L F c | Sc H 


* Bass a er fez ® wal pt | 
=~ 


rr) 
st -| ——j— 
Perfect Cadence 


Phrases; Cadences 

A Phrase in music is equivalent to a sentence in language. A Complete phrase is that 
which ends on a note or chord giving an absolute sense of repose. 

A Phrase is made up of half-phrases or parts of phrases, which can be compared to the 
parts of sentences, separated by commas and semi-colons. 

Readence is the ending of a part or complete phrase. It establishes, so to speak, the 
punctuation of a musical composition, since it gives a more or less complete sense 
of repose. 

There are five (5) kinds of Cadences: 

(1) Perfect cadence 

(2) Imperfect cadence 

(3) Deceptive cadence 

(4) Cadence on the dominant 
(5) Plagal cadence 

The melodic movements of the Bass determine the cadences. 

(1) A Perfect cadence is determined when the bass progresses from the dominant 
(V) to the tonic (1), — uninverted chords. 

(2) An Imperfect cadence is determined when the bass progresses from the dominant 
(V) to the mediant (III), — 1st inversion of tonic triad. 

(3) A Deceptive cadence is determined when the bass progresses from the dominant 
(V) to the submediant (V1), — uninverted. 

(4) A Cadence on the dominant is determined when the bass progresses from any 
degree to the dominant (V), — uninverted. 

(5) A Plagal cadence is determined when the bass progresses from the subdominant 
(IV) to the tonic (I), — uninverted chords. 


* Outer parts. 
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4 
Ex: C-major 


A Passing-note is a note that does not belong to the natural harmony, and which 
serves to fill an interval between two principal melodic-notes, so as to form a sort 
of “ bridge ’’ between them. ' 

A Passing-note may be diatonic or chromatic. 

It is diatonic when it belongs to the key in which the piece is written. 

It is chromatic when it does not belong to the established key and has to be chromati- 
cally altered: 


Ex: 
Diatonic 
Natural Harmony Passing-note Natural Harmony Diatonic and Chromatic Passing-notes 


; beta } 
= 


ee 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Words and Signs Applied to Musical Composition 


When an artist wishes to interpret a musical composition, he must, in addition to per- 
forming the correct pitches together with their correct valuation, give to his per- 
formance some points of interest. 

In order to help the performers, the composers use, besides mere notes and time-values, 
an infinite variety of words and signs; when added to the musical notation they 
help the artists to comprehend more definitely the exact meaning of the workat hand. 

The general pace of a composition is usually expressed at its beginning by Italian words 
(sometimes French or German words are used). These words, called Tempo-marks, 
do not indicate an absolute rate of speed, but only the general speed-rate. When 
precision is desired, the Metronome mark is added to the Tempo-mark (see page 
75). The principal words used to that effect are: — 


Adagissing oe intec ce etna cee eae slow 

ADAMO a aan ee ee a little less slow than Adagissimo 

BOATICUO asi eteer ar on Ona in Oe a little less slow than Adagio 

Andante (or And) ..................going along, moving. 

Andantino (omAng")) "2s Wes oh 3 PO. going along, moving 

AilesroOr (Or All) CeCe ie oh cones See lively 

DATO ey at ate th ete ern ee ee broad, stately 

Larghetto (or Larg’®)................a little less broad and stately than Largo 

Largamento 7c be in Sc eres a little less broad and stately than Lar- 
ghetto 

AD Si Fe ae em te Rome ear ed ee slow 

Moderato (or Mod®)................. moderately 

PTOStO eae te a Re ee quick, rapid 

reeset Seit Oa aio toils 5 ce eel ee very quick 


The general-pace may be modified by other words, which imply an acceleration, a 
slackening of speed, a suspension or return to the original tempo. The principal 


words are: 
ACCELERATION: 
PUTT ELC Sad cE iey | Pe aE ae aR Sea animated 
Accelerando (or accel.) ............... faster 
Stringendo (or string.) ...............faster 
PIROSSOn ya Petia ation vac. cornet a little more 
STOO ncaa teen lew i Gt ee a ove hurry 
SLACKENING OF SPEED: 
Pularrandon(or AUAtl, eee. ist. oe 6 eke broader 
CatandoOred in eines oa 3 vk slower and softer 
Rallentendo (or rall.) ................ slower and slower 
Ritardendo (Or 1itare. ee etm 5 qs cae slower and slower 
Ritenwte: (itn ee ee te slow down 


Slargando: (or slargQi.7.. ue ore ss broader 
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SUSPENSION: 
Bq UiDRUM AGF adHD. Jeet cots ocak as one wishes 
A DIQCEVE Ee 4 cr tn Ce rea at pleasure 
DCNTA LOMO he de ec wee nes .....¢.without any definite tempo 


RETURN TO ORIGINAL: 
MLCMNOG haere sss eee eee ones back: to Beneral denpo 


Preig tempo eee. Aa A. back to first tempo 
iSESO LEMPO Re sae does orate ae ek same tempo 
Tempo.. Be ais 6 Re epee oe DEC tO Tepular tenipo 


To the ae on are also eed other words which give a more definite 
idea of the character of the piece; the principal words affecting the character are: 


a STEEN ESL cy ft Sg ase ba eae ee amiable 
PMUCLEOSOLe eter es ee ee er affectionately 
PIROLOSO PPR rae ore ce ee eee very affectionately, lovingly 
CET ELS Uy yi leer nen attend oP bate drat ce ama agitated 
Appassionato (or Appass®) ............ passionately 
Brillante 4. ee ee. cae. oa, OLLIE 
WOmOTIO mer ee he eels ae with brilliancy 
Cantabile. re.) cee, 5 PANS, as if sung 
oneanima seen eh ed ee ee with animation 
WONNIOCO ty eee een oe Te te with fire 

BER Te | OR, a end eee with wit, spirit 
CANTICCIOSOn ns eo cee co PER ee capricious 

Con pravurar Weather ee ee ee bravely 

Con delicatezzaecsinne lo. 1. Sana with delicacy 
on grazia~ AstaziosOn.. 22% <i.c0 85 ois with grace; graceful 
Contenerez7a furctirs . 2o e with tenderness 
DCUCRLO E Peee TT ee 6 St POEL a. Bae delicately 

Dolcewae cnt as tik fess Heke ek sottly 

DOlOLOSO Me el et ties ola nk Tee wie with deep sorrow 
Drammaticowss qa seebe eae ek. dramatically 
BLCTCICO ena isa Pe energetically 
Expressivo; Con espressione.......... expressive, with expression 
Gienco tse tee eh od gay, jolly 
Innocente ated satan ies Bares innocent 
APACTUINGSO re tus Hee, ahs oes as with tears 
WAESTOSO Ra are Ree. SIRT, Fae a masterly 

PAUTIOGO Her ernie She Ds aa Shee furious, with fury 
INGO 5 ie teeter ae he ot, ut SS oes nobly 

Pesaro w com ee, os ade ee eee heavily 

POWpOso 484i te: eRe IS eS pompous 
BGUGMBO Peery ts Bhi MIS BM eS religiously 
RisGintO Aenea irs sie cee n ee resolutely 

BR UStICO Arent cyte ke Mei bg eed rustic 


Simpuce ris ee ois Oh Ae se Sas SS simple, with simplicity 
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Sosteniit0: 3.000.297 ee eee sustained 
Tranquillo..:)...:2. Bae ee calm, tranquil 
Tristamenté 43). 2s ee ee sad, with sadness 
VIVACE fxs os ah om oe eka eae ee oa: lively, quick 
A tempo-mark or character-word may be modified by one of the following adverbs: 
POCO icra anes ee oe Ne ae a little 
Poco animando. 2a weer eek on: a little faster 
POCO OILS acs ads oe PE ae a little 
Molto-piu:. . aves see et eke ee a little more 
INOnfanto =. roster rt ean not so much 
NOD ODDO es. ata ee ea ee ae not too much 
ASSal we WLOILO:, 7.352 ae at ce cn = quite 
OQUASTS foe rarer tera. es such as (like) 
WE ONO e oot fete oct Pacuhaaeo Meee aoneeetas less 
POCO MENO wages oe res Cte ae a little less 
Sempre. sep ee oh ee tase ate eee always; still 
Tone-color, or coloring, is the difference brought about by more or less power in tone 
production. 


Shadings or nuances are the subtile modifications of colorings. 
COLOR TERMS: 


PIATISSIMNO cee hn ge ee Ee (pp) very soft 
PRAT Oe othe sia cee Metts (p) soft 
WL BZZ0-DIANO traf aeciana «SHRI ate (mp) medium soft 
Sotto voce; mezza voce.............. medium 
WEBZZONTOLIO 0 iu cer te rte ay aes (mf) medium loud 
Barta y.0: tae een art HIN oe (f) loud 
POPSSINIO. cx oo ha ome. CL) very loud 
SHADINGS OR NUANCES: 
POLO OlaNO. seek ac chs coke See (fp) loud and suddenly soft 
IPEANO TOTEG oes ccety MERA eed MRI ts (pf) soft and suddenly loud 
RIMfOtZADO is, cn ak he-o cena nt Pn cae (rinf; rfz) reénforce 
SLOLZANGO eT wees Vi caw ce eN ee eee (sfz) reénforce 
Crescendom arian tien) eee oa (cresc.) louder and louder 
Diminuendo; decrescendo ——....... (dim; dec.) softer and softer 


Morendo (mor.) ;— Perpendosi (perd.) ;— Smorzando (smorz.), dying away; softer. 
There are, besides these numerous words, other terms applied to the accentuation 
or articulation of a particular passage. 
Following are the signs and words: 


Epes ORAL. ok, Sacgtt ue a ae smoothly, sustained, connected 
—e—se—e—e— =tenuto................. very sustained 


: . | 4 =portamento; non staccato .. half sustained 
—" 


esas =staccato ................ separately, detached, disconnected. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Synopsis; General Definitions (in the order of their occurrence in this book) 


. TONES — Musical sound or tone is different from noise in that it has a fixed 


height. Sound has four (4) properties: ‘Pitch; Duration; Intensity; Timbre.” 
STAFF — A Staff is a group of five (5) parallel, equidistant and horizontal lines used 
to notate music. The distances between the lines are called “spaces” or “inter- 
lines.” 


. PITCH-NAMES (Notes) — Music requires the use of sounds, denoted by means of 


letters or syllables. There are ‘seven (7) pitch-names: A; B; C; D; E; F; G; or 
La; Si; Do; Re; Mz; Fa; Sol. (See Note, page 94.) 

LEGER-LINES are small horizontal lines, parallel to the staff-lines, drawn above 
or below it, for each note that is higher or lower in pitch than the notes written on 
lines and spaces of the staff. Not more than five leger-lines used. 

ALTERATIONS are signs used to modify the natural pitch of notes in front of which 
they are placed. Five (5) kinds of alteration signs are used: ‘‘ Double-flats (bb); 
Flats (b); Naturals (4); Sharps (2); Double-sharps ().” 

CLEFS are signs used to properly name and place the notes upon the staff (these 
being called after the clef) and to denote the relationship of tones and registers. 


Three (3) clef signs are used: F-clef ():) — C-clef F) — G-clef (6). 


. REGISTERS is the name given to certain groups of tones, as compared to each other. 


The whole cycle of sounds is divided into registers of seven (7) pitch-names start- 
ing with C, determining the exact location of these notes within the entire cycle. 
VALUES — To determine the duration of musical sounds we use “ Note and Rest’ 
values. There are nine (9) kinds: Maxim; Whole; Half; Quarter; Eighth; Six- 
teenth; Thirty-second; Sixty-fourth; Hundred and twenty-eighth (notes or rests, as 
the case may be). 

The round part of a note is called the “Head.” 

The line drawn to the head is called ‘‘ Stem.” 

The curved line attached to the stem is called “‘Hook.”’ 

All note and rest-values compare in geometrical progressions. 

DOTS are placed after note or rest-values in order to increase their duration. 

Not more than three (3) dots generally used. 

TIES are curved lines connecting the heads of two (2) or more notes of same pitch 
uniting their time-values into one continuous sound. (Rest-values cannot be tied.) 


. BINARY is a term applied to all that progresses by two (2) and multiples. 


TERNARY is a term applied to all that progresses by three (3) and multiples. 
QUINARY is a term applied to all that progresses by jive (5) and multiples. 
ARTIFICIAL divisions are all unnatural divisions and groupingsof noteandrest-values. 
ABBREVIATIONS (musical) are used to simplify musical notation. 

TIME is the general name given to groupings and divisions of note and rest-values 
forming a standard for the proper accentuation of these notes and rests. 
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SIMPLE time is that which contains binary values per beat. 

COMPOUND time is that which contains ternary values per beat. 
TIME-SIGNATURE is the term used to denote the figures written in fraction-form, 
determining the time. : 

MEASURE is one of the divisions of a musical composition, according to the time- 
signature, within which values are grouped. 


BAR-LINES are vertical lines drawn across the staff in order to separate measures 
from each other. 


BEATS are the sub-divisions of the measures into small fragments of equal 
duration. 

TIME-BEATING consists in indicating each beat in a measure by arm-motzon, while 
sight-singing, or this is done by one person (Conductor) for any group of musi- 
cians performing together. 

STRONG and WEAK beats (or parts of beats) are the result of the grouping of ac- 
cented and non-accented values. 

SYNCOPATION is the result obtained by the performance of a note on a weak beat 
(or part of beat) when prolonged over the following strong beat (or part beat). 
COUNTERBEAT is the result obtained by the performance of a note on a weak beat 
(or part beat) — followed by a rest on the ensuing strong beat (or part beat). 
ANACRUSIC rhythm (or phrase) is a rhythmical pattern or musical phrase beginning 
on any beat or part of beat, other than the very first beat in the measure. 

THETIC rhythm (or phrase) is a rhythmical pattern or musical phrase starting on 
the very first beat of the measure. 

RHYTHM is the result of the relationship between phenomenon of duration and 
phenomenon of intensity. 

GENDERS (Genus) is the general term given to the ensemble of musical “sexes,” 
so to speak. There are three (8) musical genders: ‘‘ Diatonic; Chromatic; En- 
harmonic.” 

DIATONIC determines all that is musically different in pitch and name. 
CHROMATIC determines all that is musically different in pitch but same in name. 
ENHARMONIC determines all that is musically different in name but same in pitch 
(practically). 

ADJOINING determines all that is in adjacent order (musically). 

DISJOINED determines all that is in any order. 

WHOLE TONE is the largest pitch difference between two adjoining notes. 
HALF-TONE is the smallest pitch difference between two adjoining notes. 
COMMAS are the subdivisions of whole tones (there are nine commas in a whole 
tone). 

ASCENDING determines all that progresses wpwards. 

DESCENDING determines all that progresses downwards. 

SCALE is a series of adjoining notes extending an octave and progressing in a given 
order. 

DEGREE is the general name given to any one note in a scale. 

DIATONIC SCALE is that which progresses by whole tones and diatonic half-tones. 
It contains seven (7) degrees. 
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va 
. MAJOR and MINOR are terms applied to scales, determining the posztion of the 


half-tones in said scales. 


. NATURAL; MELODIC; HARMONIC are the three (3) different kinds of minor scales 


used. 
RELATIVE scales are those which are made up of the same notes, but which start on 
a different one. 


. KEY-SIGNATURE is the group of alterations pertaining tothe construction of anyscale. 
. TETRACHORD is a scale series of four (4) degrees (arranged in the progression of 


two (2) successive whole tones and one (1) diatonic half-tone). 


. INTERVAL determines the pitch distance between any two degrees. 


COMPOSITION (of interval) determines the swm of whole and half-tones contained 
within the degrees forming that interval. 

QUALIFICATIONS are the “size-words” given to intervals, determining how large 
or how small the involved interval is. 

INVERSIONS are the changed relative position of notes forming an interval. 
MELODIC determines all musical progression in single notes. 

HARMONIC determines all musical growp of notes sounded semultaneously and their 
ensuing progressions. 

CONSONANCE is a combination of two (2) or more notes, harmonious and pleasing 
in itself, and requiring no further progression to make it satisfactory.* 


. DISSONANCE is a combination of two (2) or more notes requiring a resolution.* 
- CHORDS are the systematic arrangement of three or more notes, according to 


harmonic laws. 


. TRIADS are chords of three (8) notes arranged in thirds one above the other, or 


capable of being so arranged. 


. VIBRATION is the rapid oscillation of any tone-producing body.* 
. OVERTONES or HARMONICS is the series of tones sounding with, but higher in 


pitch and less intense than its generator.* 


. TONAL notes are the Ist, 4th and 5th degrees of any major and minor scale. 


MODAL notes are the 3rd and 6th degrees of any major and minor scale. 

KEY determines the ensemble or family of tones forming any given major or minor scale. 
TONALITY is the general name given to the ensemble of scales, modes and keys used. 
MODE determines the manner in which a scale or key is constructed, with special 
reference to the arrangement of whole and half-tones in said scales. 


. PARALLEL scales are scales that start on the same note but have a different Signa- 


ture and consequently are of a different mode. 
CHROMATIC scale is that which progresses by chromatic and diatonic half-tones only. 
It contains twelve (12) degrees. 


. NEIGHBORING scales or keys are those which have the most notes in common, being 


closely related through their tetrachords and signatures. 


. MODULATION is the process by which one passes from one key to another or from 


one mode to the other, according to melodic and harmonic laws. 
TRANSPOSITION is the process of writing, reading or performing a musical com- 
position in a key other than the original. 


* Dictionary of Musical Terms, Theo. Baker. 
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71. TUNING-FORK is a steel instrument of invariable pitch, used to tune musical in- 


struments. 
72. METRONOME is a mechanical instrument actuated by clock-work, used for pre- 
cision of time, and rhythm.  « 


73. ORNAMENTS; EMBELLISHMENTS are series of notes, foreign to the natural har- 
monies, and used or written as “graces”’ to the melody. 


Note: The syllabic denomination of pitches was invented by GUIDO, monk of the Abbey of Pom- 
pose, who was born in Arezzo (Toscane) towards the end of the tenth century. GUIDO is 
generally known as GUIDO d’AREZZO. 

He made use of the initial syllable of the successive phrases of a hymn to St. John (as follows): 


Modern notation 


So —~ © es So 9 ae”, == i > i v j 
UT que-ant la - xis RE -so-na-re fi-bris, MI ra ges — to -rum 
o> a sae 2 _e— © _, oo —_@ a= a Se 
e e -o 
FA -mu-li tu—o-rum,SOL— ve pol -lu-ti LA-bi-i re—a-tum.Sanc-te Jo-an-nes. 


The sound of the first syllable ‘* UT” being hardly noticeable, the Italians substituted the syllable 
“DO.” The latter has been generally adopted for all solmisation purposes. 
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A MON, PERE, 


Je dédie ce chapitre, avec beaucoup d’affection, et d’admiration 
reconnatissante. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
General Principles of Musical Interpretation 


This Chapter will be limited to an exposition of the principal rules governing Musical 
Interpretation; explaining in a general manner the principles of punctuation, 
accentuation, etc. 

This exposition will be divided as follows: 

1. Analysis of a musical composition, according to its rhythmic, melodic, and 
harmonic elements. 

Anacrusic phrases. 

Thetic phrases. e 

Punctuation (breathing). 

Repeated notes. 

Slurred notes (in groups of two). 

Syncopation. 

Long and short values. 

Crescendi and diminuendi; accelerandi and rallentandt. 

10. Endings (partial or complete; “‘ feminine ” or “‘ masculine ”’). 


1. Analysis 


(a) Concerning the Rhythmic analysis: the principal thing is to discover, first of all, 
the ‘“ designs ” which always compose a piece of music: similitudes, “ bridges ”’; 
long and short values; repeated notes; syncopation, etc. 


OH NAM PWN 


Ex: 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 
() __/ Rhythmic “pattem \_/“Similitade 
ee Pa ares Te a 2 
oa ) =r od 
Rana neaennannnnansene Cg PORIE Ge ‘¢ Masculine ”’ 
\ epea \ : 
Similitude te ae Bo P \ ending 
-9- a. \t t SFL, f EZ22e aN 


So 
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elena 
(11) i (Thetic) Rhythmic pattern) . / (Anacrusic) Bridge | 
@ —_—\-——— 
2 a nae eeee A= 
oka sceanwaeetesseseseuseee cee ‘Reiterated ending} ‘Final note =) ------------------, 
/ Similitude Final note (‘Feminine’’)} iNew Paes \ / Similitude H 


‘¢ Feminine ”’ 
ending 


(b) Concerning the Melodic analysis: observe which are the ornamental notes; whether 
the melodic pattern ascends or descends; which are the altered notes, and whether 
these are simply chromatic, or inducing modulations. 


Ex: BEETHOVEN 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 


‘Descending melodic 
ipattern (slurred not ; 
he ( ) 1 (Higher) 

‘Repeated note on 7 Similitude 


jstrong beat. 


Mel- | Repeated note; ! 
odic | ees beat; 
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Q 

ga 
-—— oe 
tel [ek ee 
DP 

ia 

3 

° 

B 

is) 
ae: 

° 


(Raised 6th 
ee degree of 
2-9-9 =i on (fs minor (mel- 
— a “Aodic form) 
<Ss---4 G-minor-«""_>- back to Di-minor*” etc. 
; @ .- ae + ~—2-1 
‘te — eee eee ~Leading-tone 
i : ie 1 ' of D-minor 


~.._ Repeated! “ 
\. (Higher)Similitudé~ ~~. chord: Altered note, (cancelling previous 


Soe 


Na a a ee ee Se 


Tpading- a of D-minor ah Altered note inducing modulation, “+ F-sharp) inducing modulation into 
is Leading-tone of G-minor D-minor 


(c) And, finally, as to the Harmonic analysis (we here mean for those who are not 
familiar with all of the laws of Harmony, but have an elementary knowledge of 
cadences, modulation, triads and keys): the main point is to define the Cadences — 
which are of vital importance for a clear punctuation — and find the places where 
the modulations occur and resolve. 


io ! . | rt 
| Imperfect | ‘Cadence } \V I 
(One ee Ee ae [Beri aadence. 


‘Dominant ; 


' Dominant 7th (V) cas 
| to 1st inversion of | 
| Tonic triad ' 


Gee a eee See ee eee eens 
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Vd 
2. Anacrusis 


We have already explained in Chapter IV the meaning of an Anacrusic rhythm 
or phrase. 

If one considers any rhythmic pattern in accordance with its metric valuation, 
almost invariably, the total number of beats contained in its rhythm is equal to, 
or is a multiple of, the number of beats in a measure, as indicated by the Time- 
signature. 

For example: should we consider a very simple rhythmic element of a four-meas- 
ure phrase in four-four time, the total number of beats within the four measures 
will therefore be stxteen; these sixteen beats can be arranged in several ways: — 


1 38.4 5 8 , 10 11 1213 14] 16 16 beats: 
Qrrrlre reir eerie tet comma ssen 
(a rrle re rie ce rir re [tp comma sein 
e@erlrr reir r reir reed ft comma cies 


An Anacrusic rhythm constitutes, so to speak, a change of place of the bar-line, 
hence, a change of place in the initial accent. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the bar-line as a material means used for 
musical notation, and groupings of values, but not as an absolute indication of an 
accent on the first beat (which comes after the bar-line), nor as a place to breathe 
(or punctuate). 

The initial note of an anacrusis must always be (more or less) emphasized, ac- 
cording to the general character of the piece at hand. 

It will always be of help to the executant to mentally represent all the beats which 
“ would ” precede the anacrusic rhythm, in order to obtain a good beginning, which 
is of vital importance for the interpretation of any musical composition. 


Ex: FRANCK 
art eee Sonata for 
Allegretto yee | ______Violin and Piano _ 
at) i ee ee oe 
¢- é qt : = I= pom len Ss sees 
i 2 : = E ‘= a = etc. a 
= i si =~ —0—y — 
Zs gue | ees 
———_———— ' 


Think: (¢) eval etc. 


Should there be but one “empty” beat (as in following example), and should the 

executant be playing solo, or should he have to start alone (without preceding 

measures of accompaniment), he can allow one extra complete measure to himself. 
Mozart 


Piano Concerto 
Ex: ee ae in D-minor ~— 
Pietse Oe. Ls 


epee at 


Think: (@) one, two, three, four | one@) ® - (ete. ) 
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Should the tempo be fast, two (2) measures (preceding that of the Anacrusis) 
should be counted. 
BEETHOVEN 


Ex: Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 


Presto : 


(8) one - - two -- | one - - two - -| one - - two - - 


| 


3. Thesis 

All musical compositions that begin with a Thesis, that is to say, on the very 
first beat of the measure (which is naturally a strong beat), will demand an ac- 
cent or emphasis on the initial note; but this does not necessitate a great deal of 
thinking, since it is a natural thing for anyone to do. 

The only “ inner-thinking ’’ we would recommend — always for the sake of a good 
beginning, and the rhythmic sense of the composition — is to count at least two 
(2) “empty ” beats preceding that of the Thetic rhythm. 


Ex: BEETHOVEN 
Sonata, Op. 110 
Moderato 


Gee £: Pare : Z = ete 
| : 


Think: (2) two-three~ | @ (etc.) 


4. Punctuation 
A good musical punctuation is determined after the cadences and modulations 
have been carefully established. 
Runs, or fast and long passages, in which the bass does not actually form a cadence, 
should be analyzed as to their modulations, which are the equivalents of cadences 
when these are not present. 
When a complete phrase has been performed, a fresh start, a new attack should be 
made on the note that follows that which marked the final point of the preceding 
phrase (breathing). 
Should it be a part-phrase only, there should be no break, but a new attack or 
emphasis is necessary after the final of the preceding part-phrase. 


ef? Va ee conus Sat : 
i _Part-phrase aoe Aes ON? M5 pene phrase 
—— = $a ioe Se Greenies : 
eh e-HG ioe seer Set ea - eo 
a Ree foes ee cess Eo SESE sie SEEEAe te. 
eee ; a 
iNo break,” | ‘Breathe 
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Never break a run or melodic passage between its last two notes, even if a technical 
difficulty occurs at that place. 


Ex: 


connect 
Bad (good) 
Note: It we were to compare the cadences with grammatical punctuation (in a somewhat free man- 
ner), we would say that a Perfect Cadence (with the tonic in soprano) corresponds to a period 
(.); a Perfect Cadence (with the third in soprano), or a Plagal Cadence, correspond to a ques- 
tion-mark (?) or exclamation-mark (!) or period (.); a Deceptive Cadence, or a Cadence on the 
Dominant, correspond to a comma’ (,) or semi-colon (;) or colon (:). 


5. Repeated Notes 


A note that is repeated requires to be accented, especially if it comes on a strong 
beat (or strong part of beat), in comparison with the one that precedes it. 
Ex: accented BEETHOVEN 
ee | 


ae :! —— S =e 


In a series of three or more repeated notes, each should be played differently as to its 
degree of intensity; each being performed louder than the preceding, or softer, 
or have a crescendo, then a diminuendo (or the reverse). Here — with the good 
taste of the executant — the place that the aforesaid group of repeated notes 
occupies in the measure, and, the importance of the group (melodically and har- 
monically) within the phrase, should all be taken into consideration by the per- 
former. 


Mozart CHOPIN 


6. Slurred Notes 


When two notes are slurred (legato), the first one should be emphasized and 
lengthened, and the second one softened and shortened (even if both are of the 
same value). 


Ex: 
BEETHOVEN 
= = eae | ete. 
= eas 


7. Syncopation 
All syncopated notes (or passages) should be accented. If there is but one synco- 
pated note, it will necessitate an emphasis. 
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To obtain it, the note that precedes it should be somewhat shortened in its value, 
(and softened), so that the emphasis may be more noticeable. 


Ex: FRANCK 


8. Long and Short Values 


The time-value of a note, within a measure (or phrase), in comparison to the others 
(shorter ones) determines an emphasis on the longer value; the other shorter 
values must be performed in a softer and lighter manner. 


Ex: HumMeEL Mozart 


Similarly, a long value after one or several shorter units, demands an emphasis. 
even if on a weak beat ( or weak part of beat). 


Ex: BEETHOVEN Gounop (‘‘ Philemon et Baucis ’’) 
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9. Crescendi, diminuendt, accelerandi, rallentandi 

When one of the above is indicated, especially if in a long series, it is unpractical, 
if not impossible, to actually make each note louder, softer, faster or slower, than 
the one that precedes it. Consequently, we would advocate the “ blocking ” of 
patterns that are similar in construction, or of certain groups of notes, so that 
they will be considered by the executant as “ steps,’’ and performed as a whole 
block, at the same degree of intensity or speed, until the next step is reached, which 
in turn will be performed a little louder, softer, faster or slower, as the case may be. 
However, a too literal interpretation of the above would result in a jerky and 
angular performance; hence, the necessity of ‘‘ preparing ”’ the next degree of 
intensity or speed. (Generally, the last three notes of a step are a good proportion 
for preparing an increasing or decreasing intensity.) 


Ex: Mozarr 
CPESE*. 
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For accelerandi and rallentandi, the same process may be used, but this time, the 
“steps ” will represent faster or slower rates of speed, instead of louder or softer 
degrees of intensity. 


Ex: 

Faster Faster Faster With preparation: 
Tempo — or or or 

slower slower slower 


10. Endings 
An ending (partial or complete, i.e., part or complete phrase) is ‘ masculine ” 
when it occurs on a strong beat; it is “‘ feminine’? when on a weak beat. The 
former is generally emphasized, while the latter is not. 


oe Mozart Seca 
ee ee pte sss 
Sa ea 
ob a 
‘¢ Masculine.’ ‘* Feminine ”’ 


Synopsis: Emphasize (1) the initial note of an anacrusis. 

“« (2) the note that follows the final one of the preceding phrase 
(complete or incomplete). 

“« (8) the second of two repeated notes (when occurring on a 
strong beat). 

“ (4) the first of two slurred notes. 

“« (8) all syncopated notes. 

“« (6) the longest value (within a measure) compared to the others. 

“« (7) the long value, occurring after a series of comparatively 
shorter units. 

‘“« (8) the final note of a ‘‘ masculine ” ending. 


Breathe (1) between two phrases. 

(2) after a long value (never after a short value, except in the 
case of its being an ending); before a syncopated note; 
after the second of two slurred notes. 

Note: We strongly recommend reading ‘‘ Musical Expression,” by Mathis Lussy (Novello & Co. 
Publisher, London). 
The End 


Abbeville (France) 1920. 
Yarmouth (Me., U.S.) 1924. 
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